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_. MAN, ABROAD. 


HORSE AND ... . 


HE Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals is 
no doubt doing good work in pushing out its branches 
into foreign countries where there is a nucleus of Anglo- 

Saxon residents or visitors; but it is very certain that its pro- 
ceedings are regarded with unaffected wonder by the Latin 
races amongst whom it labours. It is stated that when a local 
society for the prevention of cruelty to animals was started in 
Mexico City, it was resolved to do the thing quite handsomely, 
and in order to give the new society a good “send-off,” as the phrase 
goes, the city held a bull-fight (!), and handed over the proceeds to 
the young society. Whether that is exactly “so,” or whether it 
owes some embroidery to the vigour of the American imagina- 
tion, it is hard to say; but at least the writer can affirm this 
much of his personal knowledge, that when he was in the City of 
Mexico some years ago, the law had abolished bull-fights, though 
there was more than one very fine bull-ring attached to the city 
and showing by its excellent condition that the abolition of buil. 
fighting was a matter of recent date. In other parts of the 
Republic of Mexico there is bull-fighting in plenty. Every 
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considerable country town has its bull-fight, as regularly as it has 
mass in its church, every Sunday. 

And whether the tale of the bull-fighting in aid of the 
Preventive Society be fact or fiction, whether or no the abolition 
of the bull-fighting in the Mexican capital is the work of that 
society which a bull-fight inaugurated, it is certain that the 
attitude of mind of the ordinary Spaniard, and of the Latin 
races generally, towards the society is very much such an attitude 
as might produce such an anomaly. The normal attitude is one 
of undisguised, but tolerably benevolent, wonder. The maxim 
that ‘the merciful man is merciful to his beast” is one that 
those people have never been able to lay to heart at all. The 
notion of mercy towards the lower animals is quite remote from 
their point of view. It does not seem to occur to them that the 
animals suffer, and possibly it would make no difference if it did, 

The Latin races are not, by natural heredity, disposed to 
mercy. ‘The gladiatorial shows of old Rome, and the sentiment 
that thumbs downward is the gesture of condemnation to 
death, seems to survive in some of the descendants of those 
Romans. Alva did not play a very gentle game with the people 
of the Netherlands; but that was a case in which religious 
bigotry—always the cruellest of human emotions—came into the 
machinery, that is another matter; and the reprisals of the 
Calvinists and Lutherans, both there and elsewhere, were of a 
nature that does not give them a secure basis from which to 
throw stones at the little ways of Alva and the Inquisition, 
But, apart from the religious fury, the sight of shed blood and of 
warfare seems to have an exciting effect on these children of the 
gladiatorial shows that it does not exercise, in like measure, on 
the more phlegmatic Teuton. For all that, there is no doubt 
that heedlessness—-thoughtlessness, as of children—is at the 
source of most of their manifestations of cruelty. It does not 
occur to them that the animal is suffering, therefore they con- 
tinue to drive him, though his shoulder is raw where the shaft 
has rubbed, and continues rubbing, and his back likewise not 
so sound as it might be. We see less of this kind of thing now, 
in the tourists’ resorts, than we used to see. The drivers have 
found that the Englishman and the American will not drive 
about behind a bleeding horse. A curious fancy of the people, 
the driver thinks; but then many of their fancies are curious, and 
fancies, however curious, have to be respected when they happen 
to be the possession of people whose pockets are full of money. 
The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals has done 
good work in this direction, at all events, in educating the 
opinion which the Briton takes abroad with him. Probably it 
has done more for the animals by this indirect means than in 
any more imimediate way. 

But, after all, it is rather questionable whether the foreign 
driver is actually as cruel as he seems. He appears on very 
good terms with his animal, though he sometimes lashes it 
furiously. But the hide of these rough, hired hacks is not the 
fine, sensitive skin of the English groomed horse, although the 
horses of Spain, with their tincture of the refining Moorish 
blood, are often beautiful creatures. They are apt, however, to 
have lost some, though not all, of their beauty by the time they 
have fallen in life to the condition of the hired hack. Seldom 
does one see starveling or under-fed creatures in the foreign cabs, 
which is more than can be said, as a wide generalisation, of the 
cab horses of London ; and, after all, it is doubtful whether horse- 
flesh is not heir to far crueller, though less obvious, ills than 
those open sores which are so afflicting to the British eye. 
There is a manner in which, no doubt, the foreigner habitually 
injures the strength and shortens the life of his horses, by working 
them when they are little more than colts. But have our own 
farmers a very clear sheet to show on this account ? Of course, 
the imputation contained in that question is not meant to excuse 
the foreigner, but it might induce us to take a little less satisfied 
stand whence to denounce him—might lead us to make that stand 
a little safer before we begin to propose violence from it 
towards our neighbours. The truth is, there are several 
mysteries in the management of horses that we might learn, 
if we were not too pleased with our own accomplishments, 
from the Latin races, and especially from the Mexican and the 
Gaucho. They may be unmerciful to a horse, but they 
are in closer sympathy with him than we contrive to be. 
The noiselessness and the gentleness—when he deems these 
methods most effective—of a Mexican’s way in the stable with a 
vicious horse have to be seen to be appreciated, and indicate his 
knowledge that the horse is a creature of ultra-sensitive nerves— 
in his native state it was his acute fear inspiring his swift feet 
that made his safety—and that his vice is, nine cases out of ten, 
matter of nerves. In the tenth it probably is a matter of teeth. 
And who, again, can drive a team of unruly mules like a 
Mexican? It sounds simple. The ‘ tender-foot ” is told: “It 
is quite easy—you must keep them all galloping. If one gets 
his leg the wrong side of the trace you must whip him until he 
begins to kick, and keep him kicking till the trace falls back 
again, that is all you have to do.” That is all; but when you 
have a team of nine mules, and the leaders are so far away that 
even a Mexican cannot reach them with his whip, and has to 
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control them (!) by throwing stones that he has wisely put into 
the waggon at starting, what good chance is there for the 
tender-foot ? What will the other eight mules be doing while he 
is ‘‘ keeping the ninth one kicking ’”’ ? 

The Mexican and the Gaucho, it may be objected, are not 
the purest examples of Latin races. They are allied, no doubt, 
in varying degrees of infusion, with the Indian blood. Their 
horsemanship, however, is their inheritance from Spanish and 
purely Latin ancestors; and, failing them, one would not go far 
astray in indicating the Spaniards of Europe as nearly at the 
acme of horsemanship. It seems marvellous that a people in 
such close sympathy with their horses should be capable of such 
sickening cruelty and callousness towards their sufferings as is 
shown in some of the scenes of the bull-ring. They seem to 
understand all the emotions of the horse, except his sensibility 
to pain, and to that the excitement of the bloodshed makes them 
callous. It is a wilder and more ecstatic excitement than has 
ever been inspired by the most glorious music, by the vocal 
triumphs of a Jenny Lind, or the dramatic genius of a Sarah 
Bernhardt. It carries them off their feet, both mentally and 
physically, leaving the Anglo-Saxon spectator sitting in silent 
disgust, both at the spectacle and at the excitement, and 
wondering at the singular remoteness from each other of the 
Latin and the Teutonic points of view. 








reference to ‘the vile crime of Rennes, to the attempt, 

which may, unhappily, have proved successful before 
these words are printed, to murder M. Labori. It is far and 
away the most sensational event of modern times. No villain’s 
act, not even that of the assassin of the Czar, or that of the 
rufian who stabbed President Carnot, has provoked quite so 
universal a feeling of horror, because no crime in history has 
been surrounded by circumstances of such cowardly, sordid, and 
calculated cruelty, aye, even savagery. 

Look for a moment at the circumstances. A man—for 
Dreyfus is human, although the treatment measured out to him 
might incline one to suppose that his enemies were unaware of 
the fact—a man, we repeat, lest it should be forgotten, had been 
juggled into a foul prison in a horrible place, by trickery of 
unheard-of meanness, he had been tortured with an ingenuity 
which would have been a disgrace to the Middle Ages, and after 
years of misery a chance of something like a fair trial had been 
given to him. One man, and one man only, understood the par- 
ticular rottenness of every strand and fibre in every mesh of the 
net of wickedness which has been woven round him. That man 
was big, fair-haired Maitre Labori, who, at the Zola trial, showed 
such intrepidity and resource that the Bar of the whole world, 
the advocates of every civilised court in every continent, regarded 
him as the brightest and best example of the true professional 
spirit. Everything hung upon him. He was walking to the 
court-house, to fulfil his duty, with Colonel Picquart and M. Gast, 
in broad daylight. 


N° apology is needed for opening these notes with a 








_In broad daylight, in the very heart of a sleepy provincial 
capital, he was shot in the back, and he fell. It was an outrage 
to make angels weep; nay, more, an atrocity to move the hearts 
of common men to sorrow and to rage, to make them despair of 
civilisation. Even while these words are being written the sound 
of the post-horns, as the coaches start upon their sunny journey 
into the country round London, which usually seems exhilarating 
and appropriate, has a jarring effect, and it seems almost cruel 
to have glanced over the columns of print recording the develop- 
ment of the situation in the Transvaal, the Venezuela arbitration, 
the great match at the Oval, and all the rest of the news of the 
day, _ One feels that there is a smell of blood and of horrors in 
the air. And, in fact, the effect of this horrible crime is immense. 
hese words are written in one of those huge London clubs 
aja also provide sleeping accommodation for casual members. 
tis crammed with men who have come up from all parts of the 
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country to see the last of the test matches; they have all been 
breakfasting more or less together, and the talk has not been of 
Hayward’s faultless patience, of Jackson’s brilliance and good 
fortune, of the hitting of Fry and McLaren, but of Labori, and 
of nothing else. 





The whole world has been shocked—but stay. Rennes is a 
part of the world. What happened there? The murderer, 
having fired at his victim in broad daylight, escaped scot-free, 
for a time at any rate, and actually passed untouched through a 
body of working men, -using for talisman and password the cry 
“‘T have killed Dreyfus.” As a matter of fact, he had tried to 
commit an even worse and more cowardly deed. And the 
Court? Did it make public expression of sorrow and grief? 
Did it give time for fresh counsel to be retained, so that the act of 
a cruel scoundrel might interfere as little as might be with the 
course of justice? Nota bit of it. Colonel Jouaust said “ It is 
deeply regrettable ”—which was jejune, to say the least of it—and 
the Court adjourned for half-an-hour. That is quite true. Half- 
an-hour! It is incredible. But there it is, staring one in the 
face in black and white. In England, or in America, in any 
other country in the world, if anything happened to prevent the 
attendance of leading counsel in the most common-place suit there 
would certainly have been a reasonable adjournment. But here 
is a case which has agitated the civilised world for years; the 
leading counsel is all but murdered ; junior counsel is expected 
to go on with the defence in half-an-hour, as if nothing had 
happened, while his leader is lying in something very like his 
death agony hard by. And the judicial minds of the judges— 
where were they likely to be at such a moment? The whole 
thing is awful, terrible. 


The Diamond Jubilee Exhibition of the Tring Agricultural 
Society, which was held in Lord Rothschild’s lovely park, proved, 
like its many predecessors, to be a great deal above the ordinary 
run of one-day shows of the kind. The milking and butter tests 
have always been a great feature of the Tring Show, Lord and 
Lady Rothschild’s admiration for Jersey cattle having no doubt 
contributed greatly to this result, and upon few, if any, 
former occasions have these been more successful. The other 
departments of the show, moreover, were remarkably well filled, 
amongst the exhibitors of Shire horses being H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales, Sir Walter Gilbey, who took the championship with 
Whitstone Talent, Sir J. Blundell Maple, who exhibited his 
Peterborough 1,000-guinea purchase, Grand Duchess, Sir James 
Blyth, Mr. J. Parnell, and other eminent breeders. In other 
sections, the names of the Duke of Marlborough, Earl Cadogan, 
Lady Rothschild, Admiral the Honourable S. C. Brand, and 
many foremost exhibitors stood out prominently, and in fact the 
gathering was a most brilliant success in every respect. The 
addition of sheepdog trials is also an annual feature of Tring 
Show that is well worthy of adoption by other societies in search 
of attractions that will draw the public. 

The Live Stock Journal claims the invention of the reaping 
machine for a Scotch minister, Mr. Patrick Bell, of Carmyllie, 
who, after showing his model to Sir Charles Gordon, then 
Secretary of the Highland Agricultural Society, was employed to 
make a working reaper by Sir John Gibson Dalzell seventy years 
ago. It took a width equal to that covered by three labourers 
with scythes. The machine was a success from the first, though 
clumsy enough compared with the modern self-binder. Mean- 
time, while a few machines practically do the whole reaping of a 
parish, and so save human labour, horse labour is still more needful 
in harvest-time. The horses now cut, carry, and sometimes, by 
working the elevator, even stack thecorn. ‘They need special food 
at this time, not less than 14lb. of good oats per day, mixed with 
3lb. of beans and peas, and at least 14lb. of green food, with 
straw and hay. ‘Cast’ town horses, which are drafted for use 
at harvest, need hard cold food, and a full London ration, or they 
knock up. If carters would only try the effect of pouring water 
over the necks and feet of their horses in hot sun they would get 
another hour’s work out of them. 

Those of our New Zealand readers who have read Lord 
Powerscourt’s articles in these pages on the collection of stags’ 
heads at his home in the Wicklow Mountains will be interested 
to compare their shape and dimensions with those of the New 
Zealand red deer stags. It is claimed that these show finer 
heads than any wild red deer in Europe, and excite, according to 
a correspondent of the Field, ‘the surprise and envy of sports- 
men from all countries.” We should much like to see some 
photographs of these heads, with dimensions and any measure- 
ments available, both of the stags and their-horns. 








The best results of this year’s stalking were obtained among 
the precipitous hills and fast streams of the Wairarapee district, 
near Wellington. The deer had become so numerous that for 
the first time since 1893 no limit was set to the number shot. 
One gun had nine stags. At the Wellington Club is a head of 
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wenty-two tines, and most of those obtained are of remarkable 
size and weight. Two points of view are more particularly 
worth attention in regard to this genuine acclimatisation of the 
red deer. .One is that the greater number are descended from 
a stag and two hinds sent out by Prince Albert in 1862, 
and that they have been numerous enough to give sport for the 
last twelve years. The second is the tendency of the red deer 
to increase in size near the Antipodean edges of the Eastern and 
Western Hemispheres. In New Zealand the stags bear antlers of 
ten points in three years. It looks as if the wapiti of the 
Rockies marked the limit of size of the races, while the New 
Zealand deer will form an intermediate link. 

Hitherto we have always looked on the frequent chases by 
British Government boats of French boats fishing within the 
forbidden area as a pleasant excitement in the monotony of life 
on board ship, but when it comes to such a tragic event as 
attended the capture of the Etoile de la Mer off Dungeness 
lately, the excitement is anything rather than pleasurable. The 
French fishing skipper was absolutely in the wrong, and even 
pleaded guilty, but it is all the greater blame to him that, know- 
ing this, he should have persisted in trying to evade capture 
until he compelled the commander of the gunboat to fire the 
ball cartridge which resulted in the unfortunate death of the 
French seaman Lott. From every point of view the incident 
was regrettable, and from the British view-point it was inevitable 
under the circumstances into ‘which the action of the French 
fishermen forced the commander of the Leda. 





Trains at this time of year are packed full of children going 
out of London for their annual fortnight in the country, under 
the auspices of the Children’s Country Holiday Fund, the Fresh 
Air Mission, and the rest of the societies that aim at letting town 
children see what the world as God made it is like. There 
are those who say the London children do not enjoy their 
holiday. This is a statement that is to be countered by the direct 
negative, and is probably made by those who have not any 
experience of the cases. The children enjoy the holiday 
immensely, and return to town better for it in health and 
spirits. There are those who say that the children of London 
teach the country children bad words and bad ways. This again 
is probably the view of those who have formed an exaggerated 
opinion of the Arcadian virtues of country-dwelling children. 
And, again, there are those who contend that the children bring 
disease from London, and overcrowd already crowded cottages. 
To this the answer is that the efficient sanitary inspection 
required by the societies makes it virtually impossible that either 
of these evils can occur. Of course, a permanent home, or a 
seaside or country camp, is absolutely the best means conceivable 
of giving London children their meagre share of country life ; but 
in this world we cannot always arrive at the best conceivable. 
We have to do what we can and be grateful. 

One cannot but feel every sympathy with the lamentation 
of Mr. Logan in a letter to the Times of last Saturday, complaining 
of the destruction of homing pigeons by careless game shooters 
or lurking pot hunters. To the latter, as Mr. Logan sensibly 
says, all appeals would probably be in vain, but there are 
certainly very many of us, who ought to know better, who are 
very willing to chance a shot at a pigeon, or a small flock of 
pigeons, racing overhead, without paying great attention to the 
species—giving ourselves the benefit of the doubt, if there is a 
doubt, and preferring to suppose that they are stock-doves, or 
wild blue-rocks, if we ever consider the question at all. If we 
really thought that we were thus imperilling the life of a bird 
worth, may be, £15 or more to his owner, while he is worth 
virtually nothing to us dead, then we should withhold our hand. 
Unfortunately, we only too seldom think. But Mr. Logan's 
letter may make some of us think who have not thought before. 

To the man who knows notnimy about the rate of swimming 
—that is to say to the great majority—it will probably seem that 
Mr. Jarvis, the amateur swimming champion, did not do a very 
remarkable feat in swimming a mile in just over 25min. at 
Leicester the other day. Nevertheless this is a world’s record 
for the distance. It is distinctly surprising how slow is the 
fastest rate of swimming that a human being can maintain for 
any length of time. A mile in 25min. means slow walking. 
Yet it seems as if one ought to be able to swim at a faster rate 
than the ordinary walking pace. This, again, however, is one of 
the many things that are in fact contrary to expectation. 


It is very proper that the perch in the Thames should be 
protected in the spawning season, as is now done by tle 
Henley society for the preservation of fish and others. The 
means are both simple and efficacious, namely, putting wire- 
netting round the places under shelter of overhanging boughs, 
and soon, where the fish most love to make their nurser.:es. 
The perch fishing gives amusement to many anglers of various 
degree. At the same time, while discussing the question of 
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reintroducing salmon, it is to be remembered that other fish 
besides the much-abused, and rightly abused, pike are fond of 
the small fry of their own and of other kinds of fish, and that 
the larger perch are much addicted to this cannibalism. Their 
protection is no doubt to be desired in the interests of the angler 
generally, but it is not favourable to the salmon’s prospect of a 
happy infancy. 

If some of the cold weather of May and some of the heavy 
thunder-storms later did not work even more damage on the 
partridge brood than has been reckoned, the shooting ought to be 
very good all round this year. Grouse are undeniably better 
than the average; in places there has been some epidemic among 
pheasants, but generally speaking they have done well, and 
ground game is numerous. The trout fisher has had a season 
well up to the average, and the prospects of autumn salmon fishing 
are rosy. Altogether it promises to be something of an annus 
mivabilis in a little way for the sporting interest. 

The above is one account; here is another from another 
county: ‘A curious use for barren partridges has been found on 
an estate on the Chalk Downs. About 100 young birds were 
hatched on the hills, and transferred to the valley to strengthen 
the stock. Commonly such birds pack, and to some extent 
defeat the object of the owner by interbreeding. In this case 
‘blocks’ of young birds have been fetched away by the barren 
birds, who have annexed them, and now own ready-made coveys, 
varying in numbers from ten to fourteen. Prospects continue 
very favourable for partridges, though pheasants are suffering 
much from enteric diseases. ” 


A correspondent writes: ‘‘ Your anticipation of a water 
famine in London, owing to the desiccation of the Thames 
springs, is not likely to be falsified by the state of the country 
on the hills from which the river is fed. Along the whole 
Thames Valley stock is now suffering so severely from want of 
food, that the loss in value of animals which were half-fat will 
amount to a sum equal to a heavy percentage on rent. Wheat is 
abundant, Berks being three points above the 100, which the 
Times takes as the average of a good crop. But prices are so 
low that weight for weight a good English wheat sells for no 
more than the common foreign barley imported for grinding. 
Water-storage, and the formation of water meadows, where 
this is possible, but neglected, are the subjects suggested by the 
s:ason for County Council instruction.” 

The marriage of a Matabele Kaffir, said to be one of Loben- 
gula’s sons, and brought over to the show at Earl’s Court, with 
an Englishwoman, has raised an echo of the feeling produced in 
the United States by any mixed union with the negro when the 
female happens to be a white. In the Southern States a 
lynching nearly always follows an episode of this kind, and here, 
with all the tolerance now so marked a feature of the true-born 
Englishman, it excites extreme disgust. The final collapse of 
all theories of the equality of races comes when the question is 
asked, ‘Would you let your sister or daughter marry one of 
them?” 

The returns of salmon sold in London give some idea of the 
comparative value of our fisheries; 21,744 boxes of salmon were 
sold at Billingsgate last year. Of these, two-thirds—or to 
speak exactly, 14,174—came from Scotland, less than a quarter 
from Ireland, and 1,303 from the rivers of England and Wales. 
The complaints from all quarters of the scarcity of salmon are 
borne out by a comparison of the previous year’s supply with that 
of last season. The salmon taken in these islands in 1898 were 
12,000 boxes less than in the year before. This means a 
decrease of more than one-third of the total. But the spring of 
1898 was exceptionally cold, and followed by a protracted drought, 
the former stopping the impulse to migrate, and the latter making 
the rivers unfishable. We hope, but without much confidence, 
that this year’s figures may be better. 


| Our Portrait Illustration. | 
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T isa distinct pleasure to be able to show in one issue of 
Country Lire not only the stately house which Sir 
Giles Strangways began at Melbury in the sixteenth 
century, with its nineteenth century surroundings of woodland, 
lake, and garden, but also Lady IIchester, mistress of Melbury 
and Abbotsbury, and Redlynch and Chantmarle, to say nothing 
of Holland House in Kensington. The Countess of IIchester, 
besides being the wife of the Earl of Ilchester, is the daughter of 
the first Earl of Dartrey, so that her sons, Lord Stavordale and 
the Hon. Denzil Vesey, and her daughter, Lady Muriel Augusta, 
have in their veins blood to which the country owes a deep debt. 
It is the blood of the Fox Strangways and the Dawsons, 
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an old stager, you will gradually lead him up to that 

pitch of perfection at which he becomes a useful member 
of A PERFECTLY-TRAINED TEAM, where each backs the others’ 
points, and each helps the 
others loyally in putting up 
birds to the gun. Without a 
little of this preliminary training 
incompany, you cannot expect 
him to keep cool and remember 
his lessons when you take him 
out with another dog. 

It is an added pleasure, 
En RouTE FOR THE SHOOTING 
Grounb, to reflect that. you 
have at your disposal for the 
day’s sport dogs on which you 
can rely to show you not only 
the birds, but also that delight- 
ful exhibition of the trained 
canine intelligence at which all 
your instruction and care are 
aimed; and nothing can act as 
a heavier drawback to your 
pleasure in such charming sur- 
roundings than the knowledge 
that as soon as you reach the 
ground you will be distracted 
by unruly dogs putting up birds 
far out of gun-shot ;_ by keepers 
vociferating wildly, and with 
little effect; and by the general 
exhibition of folly that we 
only see too often in the like 
cases. There is no mystery 
in the art of dog-breaking. It 
only requires common-sense, 
patience, and temper, and, 
as usual, the slight trouble of exercising these qualities 
repays itself over and over again in the result. Learn to 
make your dog obey your signals, your gestures, rather than 
your whistle or your voice. Let the last be used only in 
the ultimate resort. 

It is scarcely too much to say that when you have 
occasion to call out to a dog: to attract his attention it is 
almost time for the use of the whip; for this in itself means 
that he is not looking to you constantly, as he should look, fer 


B hunting your young dog in couples, or in company with 
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instruction, and even that he is showing himself wilfully 
indifferent to the summons of the whistle. 

We are advocates for the punishment, the corporal punish- 
ment, of a dog very rarely—very rarely indeed. Dogs differ, 
just as boys differ. There are some to whom you can best 
appeal through their better feelings; there are others who are 
best admonished through their skin. But the first is the means 
that you should try first; and in any case it is a great mistake to 
punish the most hardened dog frequently. Familiarity with the 
whip produces indifference to it, and you must remember that it 
is your ultimate reason—you cannot go behind it. It must be 
kept as a dread terror, a last court of appeal, for the dog. And 
as it must not be used often, neither must it be used lightly. 
You do not want to injure a dog when you whip him, but you 
want to give him a surface smart that will sting. So give him 
very few blows, but give him sharp ones. Let him learn that 
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PERFECTLY-TRAINED TEAM. Copyright 
the whip (seldom as it is to be used) is a weapon that he must 
respect. Let there be no trifling with it. 

And when you have given your dog a whipping, do not let 
the punishment end there. Talk to him seriously, trying 
to make him understand the meaning of his chastisement. 
Gradually take him into your favour again; let him lick your 
hand (he is almost certain to make this touching appeal to your 
forgiveness), then, after a while, pat him on the head, as much 
as to say that, when all is done, you part on friendly terms, and 

then let the little scene be 

gee ended. All this, after all, is 

. only the procedure that com- 

idhnate mon-sense would dictate to 

see Ctéour;,;- butt’ wee ae’ not ail, 
always, common-sensible. 

General Hutchinson has 
a piece of advice that seems 
peculiarly valuable, and shows 
a degree of common-sense that 
approaches genius. Always, 
he says, when your young dog 
is ranging, give him a signal 
when he looks back to you. 
The General does indeed make 
a point of exception in the case 
of a dog ranging parallel to a 
hedge; but, disregarding this, 
the principle must be so 
undoubtedly sound! Always 
beckon or wave him on in the 
direction that you wish, even 
though it be exactly the direc- 
‘tion that he is pursuing. 

He will then learn to 
understand that he is doing it 
for your pleasure, and at your 
bidding, not at his own, and 
will learn to look to you more 
and more for his directions. 


Copyright A gesture that we have not 
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C. Reid, Wishaw, N.B. GORDON SETTERS. 
yet mentioned, but which General Hutchinson _ specially 
refers to, and is perhaps sufficiently obvious, is the “ beckon,” 
a wave towards you of your hand, the palm uppermost. 
With the palm undermost, a low backward wave is the 
signal to “heel.”” The ‘‘ beckon” is perhaps most useful when 
the birds are between the dog and you. Again, a very perfectly- 
broken dog may be lifted from the birds he is pointing, and 
directed in a circuit round them until he gets them between you 
and himself; then, by the ‘ beckon,” if necessary, but more 
likely by the mere attraction of the scent, he will be led up to 
them, and will spring them 
with better chance of giving 
you a shot than if they had 
risen from the direction of his 
first point. It hardly needs 
to say that this is scarcely 
useful except in the case of 
birds running before the dog ; 
nor again that the lifting of 
the dog from his point is a 
tour de force that, even if you 
can make him execute it, you 
must employ with the greatest 
discretion, and one that you 
would not think of trying till 
your dog had become abso- 
lutely steadyin the more essen- 
tial matters. Weare told tales 
of dogs that on their own 
initiative have been known to 
gallop round and head running 
birds towards the gun, but 
these are the dogs of genius for 
whom we dare not prescribe 
the common rules. 

Remember, when you 
bring your dog into the field, 
and even perhaps when you 
are shooting over him, you 
still have the excellent com- 
mand that is given you by  C. Reid, Wishaw, N.B. 
the check-string. Leave the 
check-string, of a length proportionate to the need of restraining 
him, attached to his collar and trailing. (It will be well to 
have the loose end whipped, so that it may not get unravelled, 
and the cord should be a tightly-twisted one, so that it may not 
catch too readily in the grass and bushes.) This cord, trailing 
behind, will of itself act as a sort of control over the dog, 
reminding him that he is your servant always. But of course 
its great use is that it gives you a power of stopping him, of 
controlling him, before you come right up:to him. With one 
foot on the cord, you can recall him to a sense of his duty, and 
by plucking the cord and giving it a good pull you can give him 
a rather unpleasant reminder that he is a sinner under the eye 
of his judge, even though the judge be at a little distance. A 
point at which you will at once check your dog is the point at 
which he “ breaks fence” —that is, gets over a fence or hedge 
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without your instructions, an] 
without waiting till you ar: 
ready. ‘Fence!’ or ‘ Ware 
fence!”’ are the monitions to use 
while correcting him for this 
error, whichis perhaps best done 
by dragging him back with the 
check-string to your own side 
of the fence, as nearly as may 
be at the spot where he crossed 
it before. 

In all your admonitions 
and in all your punish- 
ments be very careful lest you 
break the courage and _ the 
enthusiasm of the dog. You 
want him to be your whiole- 
hearted, energetic, cheery 
helper—in no sense a Laodi- 
cean. Tothe same end it is 
important that you note the 
moment that he shows lack of 
energy or sign of tiring in hunt- 
ing. Never keep him, espe- 
cially if he be a young dog, 
ranging after he shows _ the 
least weariness. If you do so 
it may conceivably have the 
effect of giving him a disgust 
of the whole business, which is 
the last state of mind that you 

Copyright wish to induce in him. It 

is often the most uproarious 

youngsters that turn into the best dogs—the most high-couraged 
and the staunchest—in the end. The Gorpon SETTERS are an 
instance in point of a very fine race of dogs that require constant 
hard work in their youth to keep them in good steady subjection. 
But even so it is possible to overdo the work, and the writer 
knows of one striking instance in which one of this sort (of the 
black and tan breed) was ruined by over-working him till he lost 
his zest—not for that day only, but for ever. The Gordon 
setters of our illustration are of the black and white breed—a 
good variety for work in the heather, for a down-charging black 
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and tan becomes almost invisible, and is sometimes peppered by 
accident under a low-flying grouse on broken ground, where the 
white of the other breed would have acted as a danger-flag. 

All these suggestions for the breaking of your dogs apply 
with equal force to your pointer or your setter. Practically, 
their mode of working is the same. Ina former paper we have 
very briefly noted some details of their comparative merit. The 
preference is much a matter of personal taste. 


FROM THE PAVILION. 


“© “TAME Finish ” was the Sfortsman’s headline to its report of the game 
Ll between Surrey and Notts, and wnen one 1emembers what good 
‘orcing players Surrey possesses, and that 109 is nota very large score 

to get in eighty minutes, the criticism seems justified, till one begins to think. 
Surrey then, be it remembered, had been fielding all day, whilst Lockwood, who 
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has done a lot of work lately, must ceriainly have been too tired to do himself 
justice in the hitting line, the Notts bowlers, on the other hand, were quite 
iresh, Attewe'l being also about as good a bowler as there is in England to keep 
runs down, to say nothing of his having got all the four Surrey wickets that fell. 
Suill, an extra 21 runs meant so few hits that the admirers of Surrey have some 
right to be disappointed that they were-not got, for there was never any practical 
danger of defeat. The Bank Holiday end of the week produced enough big 
scoring to satisfy the most fas idious. F, L, Fane made his first hundred in big 
cricket, and indeed progressed as far as 207, a right good performance; and.as 
Perrin and McGahey, to say nothing of Ayres and Street, followed him up well, 
the total reached no less thin 673, and Leicestershire sutiered a grievous defeat. 
Brann and Ranjitsinhji did great work for Sussex with 136 and 154 respectively, 
but so good was the Gloucestershire batting that there was nothing in it at the 
finish. Butt caught as many as six men at the wicket in cne innings, while Smith 
had five in the drawn match which Kent played with Larcashire ; Mason wisely 
declared early, taking a little risk in the hope of securing a win, but Lancashire 
was wary, and, thanks to the patience of Ward, secured the draw. I have forgotten 
to congratulate Pretty of Surrey on his début, a trifle of 124; it was quite 
first-class, but no one who has seen his stylish batting for the Wanderers 
can have been surprised at his success. There was nothing of special note in 
the other big matches, except the collapse of Derbyshire for 88 on a perfect 
wicket, and before the not very terrible bowling of Hants; it was one of the 
freaks of cricket. Major Poore scored 79 and 53 not out; his form is 
wonderful, So is that of the Australians. By all the laws of the game, with 
two wickets down for one run and six for about 90, they ought to have had a 
‘ough job, but Kelly took the opportunity of scoring over Ioo runs, and with 
Iredale and Howell scoring freely, and Mcl.eod bowling admirably, another 
win went to the visitors, this time over Warwickshire. 

Monster scoring, in most cases, marked the week-end. The Leyton 
wickets, rather clayey in texture, are, however, always doubtful in a hot season, 
so that Lancashire secured an easy victory in only two days, Albert Ward’s 
leg-breaks being the feature of the game, though Mold also bowled well. 
‘Tyldesley’s 84 was the feature of the batting, but only three other men passed 
the Rubicon of 50. Middlesex fairly outplayed Gloucestershire, Ford being once 
more at his best, and Warner and Trott in great form. Trott, Hearne, and 
Roche took the bowling honours, none of the Gloucestershire men doing any- 
thing conspicuous with the bat, though two catches are reported as being 
“doubtful.” As bad decisions spoil a good ‘game, I trust these two catches 
were catches, but there isa ‘“‘no man’s land” when even the most honest of 
fieldsmen and umpires may be in error. I also note that Straw, of Worcester- 
shire, was out for ‘* obstructing the fie'd,” but only refer to the fact to remind 
umpires that the law penalises only ‘ w7/fu? obstruction,” and I think 
that * we/fully obstructing ” should be the record in the score-book. Kent has 
set the Australians back at Canterbury before now, but last week’s victory came as 
a surprise, especially as it was the bowling of Bradley and Burnup that won the 
match; yet Burnup is not accounted a great bowler. The scoring was 
strangely meagre ; if the wicket was at fault, all men will marvel, yet Canterbury 
is not on the whole the scene of huge scores. Woods and Phillips for Somerset- 
shire, Poore for Hants, and a few others have been raking in centuries ; but if 
anyone wants a critique on the Surrey-York-hire engagement, he shall take it 
from the lips of Dominie Sampson—PRODIGIOUS ! W. J. Forp. 
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“THE high figures which the rentals of grouse moors reached some ten 
] or fifteen years ago, and still remain fixed at, are sufficient evidence 
that the popularity of grouse-shooting is not declining. Indeed, the 
demand for one particular description of moor, at least, has greatly increased 
during the last decade. We refer to that kind of shooting where from 500 to 
700 brace of grouse can be bagg:d during the season on the heather, where, 
pethaps, a fifth of the acreage is arable ground and covert, and where autumn 
salmon fishing of some kind as well as loch and river trouting are available to 
the shooting tenant, along with an accessible and commodious shooting lodge. 
Ten years ago all these advantages could be procured for a rental of £500, or 
at most £600, per annum, Now we doubt if sucha place could be leased for 
less than £800 to £1,000. The fact is, that the number of such shootings in 
Scotland is more limited than might be imagined, and if they remain long in the 
market, it is only because their owners’ estimate of their value has risen even 
more rapidly than that of those intending to lease them. Shooting agents have 
told us that they could let double the existing number of such shoots every year. 
On the other hand, some formerly over-rented shootings, places with 
splendid lodges, but affording very inferior sport, have somewhat decreased 
in rentals, and difficulty is often experienced in letting them. Sportsmen go to 
Scotland for sport, not merely for change of quarters, which could be elsewhere 
obtained at much lower figures, and sport of a good quality there must be, or 
the Procuri ig of tenants is no easy matter, except at comparatively low rentals. 
While some rents, therefore, have risen, others have found their proper level, 
and the result is that the amount of money realised for grouse-shooting this 
year in Scotland remains nearly the same as it was, say, ten years ago. The 
demand for moors is always steady, unless reports are very bad indeed, which 
has not been the case now for a good many years, owing to the greater care 
bestowed on the cultivation of heather and the preservation of the grouse crop. 
Deer forests, on the other hand, are very fluctuating properties. The supply is 
rather ahead of the demand, comparatively small though that supply might be 
thought to be, seeing that there are only some 130 forests in Scotland as 
against twenty times that number of moors. The truth is, deer-stalking does 
hot recommend itself so strongly as grouse-shooting to the man who takes to 
sport late in li.e, after he has made his fortune perhaps, and exhausted much 
of his energies in the successful pursuit of wealth. Even with the advantages of 
modern rifles of long ranges and flat trajectories, deer-stalking is the most arduous 
of sports, and demands most violent exercise, if success is to be achieved. 
But the shooting of grouse is in a different category, recommending itself greatly 
'o.the business man who wants a holiday, with just enough sport to persuade 
him to take exercise, 
_. From such reports as are to hand as we write, the grouse season opened on 
Saturday last with every sign of success. Splendid weather and excellent bags 
are reported from all quarters ; and reading between the lines one can supply 
the remaininz information—exceedingly good sport. On both Scottish and 
English moors birds were found to be plentiful, strong on the wing, and free from 
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disease, wh'ch means that the good sport enjoyed on the opening day is certain 
to last throughout the whole season. Large consignments of plump, healthy 
birds found their way this week into all the English markets, and even on 
Saturday fancy prices were pronounced to be.out of the question; the supply 
was so large. In these days of freezing processes there is no reason in paying 
ridiculous prices for grouse, even at the beginning of the season. Five shillings 
a brace should always be quite enough to permit a very handsome profit to the 
dealers. . We may probably shortly see the price considerably below that 
figure, but on the other hand it cannot sink very low even in a glutted market, 
for the birds will always be worth cold storing. NEVIs. 


A Dutch Polder Mill. 


G OD created the sea, but the Dutch made Holland. This 





would seem rather presumptuous on the part of the Dutch 
as their claim of that portion of Creation, but in: reality 
there is some truth in the saying. The illustration of a Dutch 
polder mill, and the explanation of its use—perhaps not known to 
every traveller in Holland, to whom these mills are so familiar— 
is a visible proof of their work in reclaiming land once water 





and preserving it from floods in the future. The single use to 
which these mills are put is to pump the water from the 
lower level canals to the higher level and more navigable canals, 
which eventually flow into the Rhine or other rivers or direct 
into the sea. 

To exemplify the importance attached to their use, each 
Commune appoints overseers, who annually inspect the lower 
canals or dykes, and are authorised to impose fines on those 
persons whose canals are not sufficiently free of weeds and would 
impede the flow of water. 
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Lord Rosebery’s speeches and the Z%mes’ report of them has been 

settled in the court of first instance, and it is rather amusing to note how 
curiously wrong-headed are the great majority of the articles which have been 
written on the subject. Lord Rosebery, seeing, no doubt, that the judgment of 
Mr. Justice North was certain to be against the publisher, set the ball of mis- 
taken comment rolling. It was strange, he said, that nobody seemed to consider 
the question whether the speaker himself had a copyright in his own words. 
But that was not the point. ‘The question was whether Mr. John Lane was 
entitled, without the leave of the proprietors of the 7zmes, and without making 
any payment to them, to use their version of Lord Rosebery’s speeches. The 
Times had sent its reporters, highly skilled and trained men, to various places, 
and sometimes to considerable distances, to take down what Lord Rosebery 
might say. He stands, it may be, in less need of kindly alteration than most 
speakers, but he needs some alteration before the written speech will read 
smoothly. At any rate, the Z%mes had expended money and the reporter had 
exercised skill in order to obtain good reports of Lord Rosebery’s speeches. It 
is surely a little strong to suggest that, from the moment when the reports in the 
Times appeared, anybody who pleased was entitled to put them together and 
publish them as a book without so much as asking the leave of those who had 
been at trouble and expense. 

That large question of newspaper copyright is clearly going to occupy a 
great deal of attention in the near future. The general conception of a news- 
paper is that of a great organisation extending more or less over the whole 
world, and getting its news through its own correspondents or through agencies 
established for the distribution of news to various newspapers. But, as a matter 
of fact, there are very few newspapers which come up to that standard, and 
there are a great many which are purely parasitical, That is to say, they simply 
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snnex the news which the great papers have collected at large expense and use 
it, often in the original language in which it is announced, as if it were their 
own ; and the great papers are, not unnaturally, growing restless under this 
persistent piracy. Nor is the Zzmes the only sufferer; the S/andard, the 
Mornin: Post, the Daily Telegraph, and the Daily News suffer nearly as much, 
They serve their own constituencies, and after that every little paper thinks 
that it can rob them at its pleasure. 

Mainly, perhaps, for this reason the new Copyright Bill, which has been 
framed after very complete evidence taken before a thorough and competent 
Commission, is sure to encounter the most determined opposition. And it 
must be admitted that its most important provision will be very difficult to 
enforce if it ever becomes law. It runs in effect thus: ‘* Any newspaper 
receiving special and independent news of any fact or event from beyond the 
limits of the British Isles will enjoy copyright in that news for the space of 
eighteen hours.” That is the way in which the Academy states the provision or 
the recommendation. I confess I cannot see how this law could be worked ; 
and, in order to point to the kind of difficulties which must occur, I propose to 
work out an imaginary case. 

I take an event of the highest importance. Suppose that the Queen should 
die, as die she must some day—although one hates to think of it—at 10 p.m. 
at Cimiez. All the great morning papers would certainly have special and 
independent information. They come out at more or less the same time in the 
morning ; they all catch the newspaper trains at five o’clock or thereabouts. 
Presumably there could be no question of copyright as between them. Some of 
the provincial papers would have the news in the same way, some would not. 
Few, if any, of the evening papers would have it. Isit to be contended that on 
that dreadful day the even ng papers must perforce abstain from all mention of 
the one topic of interest, or discourse upon the ‘ milestones on the Dover road ” 
or the question w! ether Hessian boots should be worn in wet weather? Yet 
that is the clear reading of the provision. Asa matter of fact, something very 
much less stringent would answer fally every necessary purpose. 

Only, having an intimate knowledge of the inside of journalism, I would 
insist that piracy has gone too far, and perhaps I may venture to mention two 
rather flagrant cases in my own experience by way of showing how far it does 
go sometimes. One happened when I was quite a novice. I had written a 
preliminary article on the University Boat Race for a morning paper. The 
article was published on the morning of the race, but the race was postponed 
by reason of fog. My article, however, also appeared, of course without my 
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leave, in an evening paper as the introduction to an account of the race. Again, 
some years ago I was one of several special coriespondents staying in a remote 
village to watch the illness of a great personage. It was one of our amuse. 
ments to procure a certain evening paper which used to make a pot-pourri of 
our various messages, and to publish them ‘‘ From Our Special Correspondent,” 
It was no matter of rewriting. The ingenious sub-editor used to take two or 
three sentences from each report, permitting the connection to take care of 
itself. The process may not have hurt the newspaper owners or the correspon. 
dents much, but it was a clear case of obtaining money under false pretences, 

Few announcements have given me greater pleasure than the statement that 
Mr. Walter Herries Pollock is inditing a book on Jane Austen. JL7ferature is 
of opinion that it is not quite easy to guess what Mr. Pollock will find to say, 
since Piofessor Goldwin Smith was reduced to analyses of the novels in all save 
the first chapter of his book on Miss Austen in the Great Writers’ Series, and the 
family biogiaphy book, Mr. Austen Leigh’s, is not large, and the ‘‘ Letters” 
have been collected by Lord Brabourne. For my part I have not the slightest 
doubt that Mr. Pollock’s volume will be one of the most attractive contributicns 
to the store of belles lettres seen for many a year. The ex-editor of the Saturday 
Review is, when he really takes trouble, one of the most brilliant and polished 
critics of our generation. He is a beautiful writer, and has chosen a subject 
which suits him absolutely. 

So the estate of the late Mrs. Emma Marshall, who wrote innumeralle 
books, and cheered many households in a gentle and innocent way, has been 
sworn at £1,379 10s. 11d. It is not much, is it? But it does not necessarily 
mean that her publishers have been harsh in their dealings with her, for it is 
proper to remember that Mrs. Marshall had a largish family, the members of 
which were to a considerable extent dependent upon her. 


Books to order from the library :— 

“« Letters of Richard Wagner to Emil Heckel. With a Brief History of the 
Bayreuth Festival.” Translated by William A. Ellis. (Grant Richards.) 

‘©The Human Boy.” Eden Philpotts. (Methuen.) 

‘« Jaspar Tristram.” A. W. Clarke. (leinemann.) 

‘“‘The Humbling of Mark Lester.” Bessie Marchant (Mrs. J. A. Comfort), 
(Simpkin, Marshall.) 

“« Pickwickian Studies.” Percy Fitzgerald, M.A. (New Century Press.) 

‘‘The Vicar of Morwenstow; Being the Life of R. S. Hawker, M.A.” New 
Edition. S. Baring-Gould, M.A. (Methuen.) LOOKER-ON. 
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NOTES FOR THE TABLE 





HOME-MADE PICKLES AND CONDIMENTS. 


OME house mistresses are apt to overlook the fact— 
even when they have well-stocked gardens—that there 
are few things in the way of preserves which cannot 

be made at home by an intelligent cook. The latter, if she is a 
modern, first-class cook, probably knows little about this branch 
of culinary art—beyond, perhaps, the making of jam and jelly— 
because the bottling of fruit and vegetables and the making of 
pickles has not been included in her culinary education ; but if 
she is provided with reliable recipes there is no reason why the 
store-room should not be filled with home-made preserves of all 
kinds. On the present occasion I am giving a few recipes for 
some fairly uncommon pickles and condiments, which should be 
made during August and September. 


PICKLED MELON. 


This is a most useful condiment, for either hot or cold dishes, also for hors 
@’euvres, and it is an excellent addition to a salad. Choose small full-flavoured 
melons which are not perfectly ripe, remove the peel, divide them, and take 
out the seeds, then cut them into long-shaped pieces about half an inch thick, 
and place them ina jar. Pour sufficient white wine vinegar over the melon to 
cover it, place a lid on the jar, and leave it for a week ; then turn the cut melon 
and vinegar into a stewpan, and let it simmer very gently until it is tender, but 
care must be taken to prevent its being allowed to get too soft. When it is 
ready, drain the melon on a sieve, and put it again into the jar. Make a syrup 
with sugar and water, allowing nine ounces of sugar, six cloves, and a small 
piece of cinnamon to each pint of water ; when it is cool pour it over the melon, 
cover the jar, and leave it for another week. Drain the pieces of melon from 
the syrup, place them in the jars in which the pickle is to be stored, and 
cover it with spiced vinegar prepared as follows, then tie down with air-tight 
covers, and store in a cool dry place. Put a pint of white wine vinegar into a 
stewpan—allowing more or less, according to the number of melons used—with 
six allspice berries, three cloves, a small shallot, and a little blade of mace ; let 
the viregar boil quickly for twelve minutes, then strain it, and use when cold. 


PICKLED BLACKBERRIES. 


Bruise in a mortar a quarter of an ounce of ginger and half an ounce 
each of cinnamon and cloves, a blade of mace, a dozen black pepper-corns, and 
then tie the spices in a muslin bag. Put a pint and three-quarters of white 





wine vinegar into a stewpan with three pounds of crushed loaf sugar, two red 
chillies, and the bag containing the spices; let the vinegar boil up, and then 
simmer for three-quarters of an hour. Select some very fine blackberries 
which are ripe without being over-ripe, pick them over, and reject any berries 
which are unsound or broken, and weigh six pounds of the fruit. Place it ina 
preserving pan, and bring it gradually to boiling point, stirring it occasionally 
with the handle of a new wooden spoon ; then add the vinegar, which should 
be strained, and let the pickle simmer gently for half-an-hour. Have ready 
some glass jars which are diy and warm, put sufficient fruit into them to about 
three-parts fill them, removing it carefully from the preserving pan with 4 
perforated spoon ; let the syrup boil quickly until it is quite thick, then take 
it from the fire, and when it has cooled a little strain it over the fruit. Let 
the jars stand in the kitchen until the next day, when they should be hermeticilly 
sealed and stored in a cool dark cupboard. The preserve resemb!es chutney, 
and should be served with roast meat; a spoonful or two will improve 4 
curry. 
PICKLED CHERRIES, 


Procure some fine Kentish cherries which are just ripe and perfectly sound, 
wipe them, and cut the stalks of the cherries as closely as possible, but on no 
account pull them off; place them in wide-mouthed bottles, and fill up the 
bottles with French vinegar, taking care that it covers the fruit ; cork the bottles, 
and let them stand for a fortnight. Then strain off the vinegar, and put it 
into a stewpan, and to each pint allow two chillies, a small blade of mace, 
a dozen whole peppers, six cloves, and a small stick of cinnamon; 
the spices and chillies should be bruised together in a mortar, and 
then tied in muslin. Let the vinegar boil up, then simmer for an hour, 
and when it is cold strain it and pour it over the cherries; a few drops 
of carmine will improve the colour. Tie down the pickle, and let it stand 
for a month or six weeks before using it. If a sweet pickle is preferred, 
use Morella cherries, and add a pound of crushed loaf sugar to each quart of 
vinegar, and pour it over the fruit on taking it from the fire instead of letting !t 
cool, and do not cover the pickle until the following day. Cherries preserved 
as above make an excellent salad—if dressed with a little oil and white wine 
and sprinkled with chopped tarragon and chervil—for serving with fillets of 
beef and other hot entrées. 

CUCUMBER VINEGAR. 

Vinegar which is flavoured with cucumber is very necessary when making 
cucumber aspic, and asmall quantity of it is a valuable addition to mayonnaise, 
and various kinds of cold and hot sauces. Take some ripe cucumbers which 
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have been freshly gathered, wipe them, and cut them—without removing 
the peel—into fairly thin slices, and put them in layers into an earthenware 
jar, sprinkling a little fine salt over each layer. Put a quart of white wine 
vinegar into a stewpan with a clove of garlic, half a teaspoonful of whole 
peppers, a pinch of mustard seed tied in muslin, and as many shallots as you 
have cucumbers; let the vinegar boil quickly for ten minutes, then remove 
it from the stove, and when it is cold pour sufficient of it over the cucumbers 
toentirely cover them. Cover the jar closely, and leave the contents undisturbed 
for fourteen days; then stir the vinegar, and the following day strain it and 
bottle it. It is essential that the bottles should be perfectly clean and dry, and 
they should be tightly corked with new corks, and then sealed with bottle-wax. 


How To MAKE HERB VINEGARS, 

Herb vinegars, such as tarragon, chervil, mint, etc., are very easily made. 
Gather the herb which is to be used on a dry day, pick the leaves from the 
stalks, discarding any which are old or discoloured, and wipe them in a clean 
cloth, but do not wash them ; lightly bruise the leaves in a mortar, and then fill 
some wide-mouthed bottles with them, and cover them with white wine vinegar ; 
make the bottles air-tight, and leave the herb to infuse for from a month to six 
weeks, At the end of this time strain the vinegar so that it is quite clear, 
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put it into small bottles»and secure the corks in the usual way. Nasturtium 
vinegar is made in the same way, but the flowers only should be used, 
and half a clove of garlic and a bruised shallot should be added to each 
pint of vinegar. 

TOMATO KETCHUP. 

Cut up some sound ripe tomatoes and put them into a jar, cover it, 
place it in a boiler, pour in sufficient cold water to about three-parts cover 
the jar, and let it remain there until the tomatoes are reduced to a pulp; it will 
be necessary to add hot water to the boiler from time to time. Pass the 
tomatoes through a fine hair sieve, and then measure them, and for every quart 
allow a pint of ordinary vinegar and half a pint of chilli vinegar. Bruise an 
ounce of ginger, three cloves of garlic, half a teaspoonful of celery seed, a 
saltspoonful of mustard seed, a small blade of mace, and a dozen whole peppers 
in a mortar; tie the spices in a small muslin bag, and boil them for five 
minutes in the vinegar, then add the sieved tomatoes, let the mixture boil up, 
and then let it simmer gently for three-quarters of an hour, stirring it occasionally 
—the sauce should be of about the consistency of thick cream when it’ is taken 
from the stove—remove the spice bag, and pour it into bottles, and the following 
day cork it securely, and store in a dry cupboard. CHARLOTTE RUSSE. 
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Il.—QUALITY OF 
f ke: second fundamental test in judging a print is, as we 


have said, the quality of the impression. The print or 

impression should bear evidence that it has been carefully 
preserved, and the 
connoisseur must be 
careful to ascertain 
that a good appear- 
ance has not been 
obtained at the 
expense of over- 
cleaning and re- 
storing. Also it 
must be free from 
the effects of rubbing 
by which its 
brilliant pristine 
quality may have been 
impaired or ruined. 
It must not have 
been “‘ backed” —that 
is, pasted down upon 
another piece of 
paper—but must be 
upon the paper just 
as it was taken from 
the printing - press. 
This also implies that 
the print must not 
have been “laid 
down” upon card- 
board. 

The possible 
buyer should hold 
the print up to the 
light to examine the 
texture of the paper, 
for by this means 
repairs are frequently 
detected; and he 
must be cautioned 
against buying prints 
in which holes and 
tears (except in a 
minor and quite un- 
Important degree) 
have been repaired 
by inlaying patches 
of paper upon which 
the lost portions of 
the engraving have 
been made good by 
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%OLD PRINTS J 
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IMPRESSION, MARGIN, PROOFS, STATES. 


strokes of a pen. This work, which to a small extent may 
be justifiable, is frequently done on a large scale and with 
great skill, so that a keen eye is required to detect it. If 
the print is framed, 
always have it taken 
out for examination 
b:fore purchasing, as 
a frame may cover a 
multitude of sins; and 
do not be put off 
your guard by an 
old frame. It seems 
hard to have to write 
in thisstrain, warning 
‘the beginner to be so 
much on the alert 
against deception ; 
but while our leading 
dealers are men of 
integrity and of high 
repute, unfortunately 
experience proves it 


necessary to give 
these cautions and 
advice. 


Then there is 
the ordeal by touch ; 
for the feel. of the 
paper is an important 
aid in judging the 
genuineness of a 
print. For example, 
the paper of the last 
century is of a soft 
and somewhat silky 
texture, while that 
used in more modern 
times is hard and 
harsh. These differ- 
ences to the touch 
in the paper, how- 
ever, cannot be 
explained in black 
and white, but the 
collector, by 
experience, will soon 
appreciate the im- 
portance of the test. 
But the mere fact that 
the paper is old is not 


Engraved by John Jones, a sufficient guarantee 
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that the impression is old, for it not unfrequently happens that 
an old plate has escaped destruction; and old paper being still 
at times procurable, the result is a modern impression of an old 
plate on old paper. Again, an impression produced by copper- 
plate printing must necessarily present a surface that is more or 
less rough, so that the finger moved lightly across it can detect 
a surface akin to that of the page of a book used by the blind, 
though, of course, only in a microscopic degree. Should it 
happen that a reputed copper-plate print presents a polished 
flat surface, there is a chance that the impression has been 
either very much restored and pressed or that it is a photographic 
reproduction. 

Now we come to the question of margin, about which much 
has been said and written. Of course, it is most desirable that a 
print should have a good margin, but to pay large prices solely 
on this account is simply to exercise a fad. If the margin of a 
print has been well preserved, it is reasonable to infer that the 
print itself has been the object of tender treatment, and the wide 
margin making it possible to handle a print without touching its 
engraved surface adds yet another chance for its preservation ; 
but beyond points such as these it is not wise to carry the value 
of margin. The more modern a print is, the more margin one is 
likely to find; but as its age increases, so the margin must be 
expected to decrease, without serious loss in value. Thus, many 
of the choicest and most expensive Rembrandt etchings and 
Diirer engravings have but very little margin. 

Further, if the collector comes across a fine old print with a 
wide margin, he must carefully examine whether this margin be 
genuine or false. It is by no means unusual to find old prints 
with apparently good margins which upon close and critical 
inspection turn out to be false. The print, really clipped close to 
the work, has been carefully and cleverly inlaid into a frame of 
paper closely resembling that of the print, a fraudulent wide 
margin being secured. Therefore, buyers must beware, lest prints 
with spurious margins find their way into their portfolios. 

Here it may be well to put in two qualifications, or we may be 
misunderstood. It must not be thought from what has been 
said that the art of the print cleaner and restorer is a fraudulent 
one, for, on the contrary, every collector is constantly and 
legitimately in need of his services. We are simply endeavouring 
to inform the amateur of work that is sometimes done for the 
purpose of deception, and so to caution him against traps for the 
unwary. The second qualification is upon the subject of 
retouched plates. While in a very high proportion of cases thé 
quality of a plate seriously deteriorates under the hand of a 
retoucher, and the collector should therefore, as a rule, shun 
impressions printed after the rework, still there are instances in 
which plates have been reworked by skilful and well-known men, 
with the result that they have been improved rather than 
weakened. John Smith, the engraver at the early part of last 
century, well illustrates this point. Many plates, by a number 
of engravers, passed into his hands to be reworked and 
stren;thened, and these. when reissued, were if anything in 
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Line Engraving By Albert Durer 


THE NATIVITY. 


better condition than when they left the original engravers. 
Only those who have been present while the amateur, and 
the provincial amateur in particular, is buying prints or showing 
off his purchases to his friends, know how many are the pitfalls 
into which he is capable of slipping. When he has a. little 
technical experience, that of ‘‘ plate mark” is perhaps the worst. 
He knows that an impression from a copper or steel plate can be 
recognised by the plate mark 
or indentation that surrounds 
the impression at a_ short 
distance ‘from the subject, and 
that indicates the boundaries 
of the sheet of metal from 
which the subject was printed, 
and this being so he naturally 
expects to find a_ plate 
mark upon every steel or 
copper plate impression he 
meets with. But from time to 
time he sees prints (especially 
those of about the second and 
third decade of the present 
century) which bear upon them 
the undoubted appearance of 
steel or copper plate impres- 
sions and yet have no plate 
marks. He is therefore in a 
dilemma which he cannot solve 
to his satisfaction. The solu- 
tion, however, is a_ simple 
one. The illustrations to such 
works as Rogers’s poems and 
Scott’s novels were engraved 
on plates larger than the pages 
of the books, so that when the 
impressions were cut down 
for the purposes of binding. 
the plate marks were shorn 
off. Hence their disappear- 
ance. If the reader will 
take his visiting card and 
compare it with the original 
copper-plate from which it 
was printed he will find the 
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same thing —-the card is smaller than the plate, and therefore 
there can be no plate mark. 

Before deciding upon a purchase, it is always well, where 
convenient, to consult a catalogue in which the print is described 
and the states are set forth; and it is also a good plan, where 
possible, to compare the print under consideration with another 
impression. If the beginner could go to some public collection 
and carefully compare and study a series of impressions from one 
plate which traces its history from the first state to the last, he 
would receive a most excellent education, which would help 
greatly to the training of his eye in the matter of quality of 
impression, and would serve him in good stead when deciding 
upon his purchases. In buying, it is a good rule for the collector 
to satisfy himself that the print is well worth acquiring 
before ascertaining whether it is rare. Let him not be misled 
into buying simply from such statements as “scarce,” ‘ rare,” 
etc., but let the purchase be provisionally decided by 
the qualities 
and merits of the 
print itself. Let 
him collect to 
enjoy and not 
merely to 
possess; and 
although spe- 
cialising is 
strongly to be 
recommended, as 
already _ stated, 
he should not 
slavishly limit 
his field, but be 
always ready to 
accept a_ really 
good print that 
offers itself if it 
can be had at a 
reasonable price. 

We have 
used the expres- 
sion ‘‘ state,”’ but 
so far we have 
given no ex- 
planation of the 
word. The term 
is used often 
enough, but 
many who dabble 
in prints have 
vague ideas as to 
its application. 
It is by no 
means unusual to 
be asked, ‘** How 
do you know the 
first state from, 
say, a third or 
fourth?” a 
parallel question 
to which might 
very well be, 
“How do you 
know the eldest 
from the young- 
est of a family ? ” 
The answer to 
each question 
would be the 
Same: ‘By 
comparison «and 
general know- 
ledge.’’ The 
states of a plate 
represent the 
different stages through which it passes in the course of 
its history. 

_ During the time a plate is in the hands of the engraver an 
impression is occasionally printed, so that the craftsman may judge 
of the progress of his work. These impressions should not rank 
as states, but ‘‘ progress proofs.” When the engraving is finished 
then the states begin to count, but their order and number are 
matters that have to be settled each plate for itself, according to 
the circumstances of the case and according to the custom of the 


Stipple by Peter Simon 


artists. Rembrandt’s plates have many states, Lucas van 


Leyden’s but few. Let us suppose a plate. When it leaves the 
hands of the engraver and passes on to the printer, a batch 
of proofs, before any inscription or lettering, is printed off, 
which constitutes the “first state”; then an inscription is 
added and a further batch of impressions taken, forming the 
“second state”’; afterwards the plate meets with an accident and 
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has to be returned to the engraver to be repaired, and impres- 
sions taken after this repair constitute another “ state.”” And so 
the number of states may be few or many, according to the 
vicissitudes of the plate. ‘‘ Remarque proofs,” it may be added, 
are those, usually early ones, in which a vignette more or less 
appropriate to the subject of the print is found in the inscription 
space, with very little or no lettering; and ‘artists’ proofs” 
generally have upon them the autographs of the artists written 
in pencil. 

These remarks bring forth another word of warning, this 
time on the subject of ‘false proofs.’’ It’ was sometimes a 
custom, principally towards the end of the eighteenth century, to 
place a narrow strip of paper across the inscription space after 
the plate had been inked, so as to mask over the lettering before 
passing the plate through the press. By this means a fraudulent 
impression was obtained which at first sight has the appearance 
of a ‘‘ proof before letters.” The device is ingenious, but it is 
scarcely likely to 
deceive the 
amateur who is 
on the alert, for 
the strip of paper 
causes a crease 
across the im- 
pression of this 
spurious proof 
just below the 
subject, which 
can readily be 
seen. But here 
it must be 
observed that 
the custom of 
‘“‘masking out”’ 
was not invari- 
ably done nefa- 
riously, for one 
or two en- 
gravers—Charles 
Lurner, thé 
mezzotinter, in 
particular— 
made a frequent 
practice of taking 
one or more 
masked impres- 
sions imme- 
diately upon the 
completion of a 
plate before the 
inscription 
portion was 
cleaned and pre- 
pared for the 
lettering en- 
graver. In these 
instances the 
‘‘ masked proofs”’ 
instead of being 
late and worn 
spurious impres- 
sionsarereallythe 
finest that exist. 
So, although a 
“false proof” 

ust be re- 
garded with 
great suspicion, 
let it not be re- 
jected without a 
careful examina- 
tion of the en- 
graved work. 

‘1 he purpose 
underlying the selection of the illustrations to the present 
article has been the same as on the last occasion, namely, 
to familiarise the reader with the qualities of the various 
styles of the engraver’s art previous toa more minute examination 
of their technical differences. In the first. we have a repro- 
duction of the charming mezzotint of Lady Caroline Price, 
engraved by John Jones in the year 1788. The second, “ The 
Nativity,” is from an exquisite line engraving by Albert Direr, 
the chief of the German school, produced in the year 1504. 
The third, ‘‘ Southwark Fair,” is an example of less refined work 
in the same method, ‘“‘ Invented, Painted, and Engrav’d by Wm. 
Hogarth, 1733.” The fourth-reproduces the well-known subject 
after Sir Joshua Reynolds entitled “‘ Angels’ Heads,” engraved 
in stipple by Peter Simon in the year 1789. And the last illustra- 
tion is reproduced from an exceedingly rare, fine impression of the 
etching ‘‘ L’Abside de Notre Dame de Paris,” the masterpiece of 
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Sehing by L’ABSIDE DE NOTRE DAME DE 


Charles Méryon, a father of modern etching, produced in the 
year 1853. It has been said that Méryon himself was paid 
1s. 3d. (a franc and a-half) for a copy; to-day it might realise 
£150. ALFRED WHITMAN. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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such days for six weeks or more, as is usual in the 

Tallahassee County at this time of the year. A crisp air 
in the early morning, then warm bright sunshine, like one of our 
finest July days in Britain, tempered by a gentle breeze from the 
Gulf, which, coming over twenty-one miles of pine forest, brings 
with it health and vigour. With the exception of a few fleecy * 
clouds on the horizon, the sky was a deep intense blue. By mid- 
day the sun was somewhat stronger than we are accustomed to 
in England, but the champagne-like air enabled one to bear the 
heat with comfort, and to experience the joy of existence in such 
a climate. Bud and blossom were everywhere springing forth in 
this flowery land. In the vineyards and pear orchards there was 
abundant promise of heavy crops. In the fields the maize and 
cotton were showing vivid green shoots, and the negroes were 
busy hoeing and weeding the rows. 

In front of my host’s residence lay Lake Hatt in all its 
beauty, the slight breeze ruffling 
its otherwise smooth surface in 
patches now and again. This 
lake is about two miles long, 
by one or one and a-half miles 
wide, and I had arranged with 
Frank Craig to go fishing for 
a few hours, in order to supply 
Mrs. M—— with fish for dinner. 
Along with rods and lines a 
Winchester rifle was put on 
board the roomy punt, in case 
we should have a chance ata 
bull alligator that was heard 
roaring every night, and whose 
nest on the opposite side of 
the lake we purposed visiting. 
We began operations by cutting 
little pieces of meat about the 
size of a grain of rice and tieing 
them ca to cotton thread. 
These were let down over the 
side, and in the clear water we 
could see small fry the size of 
sticklebacks catch hold of the 
meat. We jerked them out of 
the water and put them in a tin 
for bait. When a sufficient 
number had been caught, we 
baited our lines, and going into 
somewhat deeper water, fished 
for “brim” (bream). In an 
hour or so we had a fair catch 
of some two dozen and a-half— 
most of them caught by Frank, 
as everything being new to me, 


[ was a lovely day in April. We had had a succession of 
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my attention was often diverted 
to other things than fishing, 
Among such were the wonderful 
number of water-tortoises 
swimming about in pairs, 
which, whenever we approached 
them, dived out of reach, 
although the eye could follow 
them for a long distance in the 
clear water. 

We had come to anchor 
about the middle of the little bay, 
opposite Ivanhoe, when Frank, 
in quiet tones, said, ‘Mr, 
Gardner, there’s the ’gator.” 
Sure enough swimming towards 
the middle of the lake was an 
alligator, about oft. or roft. long. 
He had got rooyds. from the 
shore on our left, and was, as 
near as we could judge, 25oyds, 
from us. A long shot, anda 
risky one with so little of his 
body exposed, for he only 
showed the tip of his nose, 
his big green eyes, a small 
part of his back, and ridge of tail. He was gliding easily 
and unconcernedly along, so that his eye presented a steadily 
moving target. At this I aimed, and then Frank showed 
more excitement than he had previously displayed. ‘ You've 
hit him,” said he, and immediately began to pull up the 
anchor. We rowed to where the saurian had disappeared; 
but although even there, deep as it was, we could see 
bottom, we found no trace of him. When an alligator is 
frightened, hit, or killed, he immediately sinks. As there were 
many weeds at the bottom of the lake, we thought he might, if 
hit, be hidden amongst them. When on our return I reported 
the incident, my hostess was inclined to make fun over it as 
being a most unlikely event that I could hit even an alligator. 
Two days before I had missed, at short range, a chicken-hawk, 
which she was most anxious to get rid of, that had been paying 
special attention to her poultry-yard. Hence she doubted the 
accuracy of my aim. 

I had been keen to get a chance at that alligator, and had 
spent many hours watching for him at a small but deep lakelet in 
the forest which he haunted. Mr. M ’s manager (Rains), an 
old British sailor of a sporting turn, happened to have a shark- 
hook among his belongings. We baited this with pieces of a 
lamb that had been worried by a mongrel watch-dog, tied a piece 
of strong cord to the hook, the other end being fastened to a square 
piece of wood on which we placed the hook and bait, then floated 
it on the lakelet. About half-an-hour before sunset I took my 
stand under a large tree, watching it, and waiting for an hour 
after sundown, but never with any result. This was done for six 
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nights, and the bait taken 
each night. We found nothing 
but the board and a clean hook 
each morning. After being 
beaten in this manner, I was 
glad to have a chance at the 
‘gator in the open, and was 
correspondingly disappointed at 
not securing him. I had ta 
leave for England next morning, 
so my last chance was gone. 
You may imagine my delight 
when, a few weeks afterwards, 
I had a line from my critical 
hostess to say that the alligator 
had turned up in Ivanhoe Bay 
two days after my departure, 
dead, with one eye destroyed, 
and my bullet in his brain. 
Of course, it was a great fluke 
hitting him at such a distance, 
but all the same, it was the eye 
I aimed at. 

It is often thought that 
an alligator’s hide will turn a 
rifle bullet, and so it will if it is 
struck at a wide angle. In the 
picture of an alligator ON 
A Loc in mid-stream, it is 
possible with a good magnifying 
glass to see the hole made by a 
Winchester bullet in the middle of his back, alongside the ridge 
where the barklike hide is thickest. The man who shot and 
photographed him told me, in answer to my enquiry whether the 
alligator was not dead when photographed, that he had discovered 
him asleep in that position, shot him through the spine, and when 
he rolled off into the river, had him fished out and placed in the 
very characteristic attitude shown. When resting or sleeping, 
the alligator is generally to be found head towards the water, and 
it is astonishing how quietly and quickly such a large animal 
glides into the water, making no splash, and hardly any ripple. 
At the Hotel, at Ocala, I saw a big specimen that had just 
been shot on the Withlacoochee, and brought by our train from 
Silver Springs. It measured 11ft. roin., and had been shot in a 
similar way to the one photographed on the log. ‘Two sports- 
men from Boston were on a small river steamer on the 
Withlacoochee, and saw the alligator on a fallen tree at the 
side, head down to the water. One of them had a shot, and 
thought he had missed, for the beast never stirred. As the boat 
had some way on, the second man took a shot, but at a 
further distance, and his bullet ploughed along the back and 
ricocheted off it into the forest. When they reached and 
examined the alligator, it was found that the first bullet had 
struck and entezed the thickest part of the back, where the neck 
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and shoulders meet, smashing the backbone, and so paralysing 
the whole frame that the brute never moved. The first shot was 
from the bridge of the river-boat, and fairly direct downwards. 
The thick hide seemed to offer no obstruction to the rifle bullet. 
A negro undertook to remove the skin, so that it might be sent to 
some museum in “ the Hub of the universe.” 

At Dunellon, on the Wekiva, Captain Marcot had a neat 
residence, with the convenience of a pier running out into 
the river from the veranda, from the end of which it was 
easy to catch any quantity of fish. To the end of this pier 
there used to come to his call of “Tom” a large alligator, 
measuring about roft. in length, which he constantly fed with 
spare fish or any offal. The captain called it his tame ’gator, 
but I should not have cared to swim in the river with Tom about. 
By and bye Captain Marcot discovered that Tom was a female, 
for she brought with her a very large bull alligator, but he would 
never come nearer than the opposite side of the river, which was 
1ooyds. wide at this point. So many hunters, principally 
negroes, went after the alligators for their skins that they 
became very scarce, and one of the attractions of Florida 
was rapidly disappearing. The Legislature, however, have 
put a stop to the indiscriminate slaughter, and have enacted 
a close time for the poor brutes. I believe that there is really 

very little danger to anyone 
from alligators if they are not 
provoked. They always get 
away as quickly as_ possible. 
They will attack cattle coming 
down to drink near their 
haunts, and certainly they are 
extremely fond of dogs, one of 
the best baits being a howling 
puppy. One of the waiters at 
the Leon Hotel, Tallahassee, 
a keen sportsman, was on his 
way to drown two pups that 
his ‘ bird-dog” had produced 
a week or so previously, when 
a brother coloured sportsman 
suggested that they should 
take them to Lake Jackson 
and try for ‘gators. They 
floated the pups on a large 
piece of bark, and the result 
was that four alligators were 
shot before the pups were 
drowned. 

One of the nurses (old 
man Davis) who attended me 
during a severe illness informed 
me that when he was working 
as a plasterer at a house near 
Lake Jackson, a little coloured 
child was playing on the shore 

‘close to the water, when, 
hearing a great outcry, and 
turning round, he saw the 
mother running about in terrible 
distress, and screaming loudly. 
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He and some others went to see what was the matter, and 
found that the mother had seen a large alligator come from 
the lake, seize the child, and return with her in his jaws. The 
poor distracted mother went off her head for some time. No 
trace of the child was ever discovered. 

The female alligator always returns to the place where she 
has deposited her eggs at the time of hatching, and at that time 
she is very much excited, and will run at anyone approaching 
the place. In such case, the best thing to do is to dodge round a 
tree, or to keep running round in a circle, as the alligator is not 
quick at turning. Immediately the young are hatched, they are 
guided to the water, and protected as far as possible by the dam. 
Amongst the various enemies is said to be the old bull alligator, 
who acts the cannibal when he has a chance. 

Sometimes in the evening, after dinner at the Leon Hotel, as 
the guests would be enjoying their evening lounge, a darkey boy 
would bring a young alligator, about 4ft. or 5ft. long, and tease 
it, taking care to keep well out of reach of its snapping jaws. 
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He would put a piece of stick in front, which the animal would 
seize and hold on to like a bulldog, allowing the boy to swing him 
round without loosing his grip. Mr. Clark, a watchmaker in 
Tallahassee, was in the habit of giving the negro boys so much 
for every alligator egg they brought him ; he then put the eggs in 
a heap of sand in his yard, and let the glorious sun of Florida 
hatch them out in Nature’s way. One day when I called, he had 
between 400 and 500 young alligators in various pens. One or 
two were nearly 6ft. long, and hissed at anyone coming too near, 
Mr. Clark had orders from customers all over the States for his 
baby alligators—150 went for one order to Jacksonville. Visitors, 
especially young ladies from the North, keep them as pets till 
they get tired of them or the pets get tired of life and die. | 
never could understand what attraction they had as pets. They 
sit still where they are placed, and look at you with their 
unwinking eyes, as phlegmatic as a Dutchman. In the warm 
weather they grow pretty quickly if well fed, but the slightest 
frost kills them directly. RoBERT GARDNER. 
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* WAS born, nearly seventy years ago, in an out-of-the-way 
| part of the parish of Reedhamcalled Berney Arms, which 
is at the upper end of Breydon Water, where the Waveney 
and Yare run together. In my young days it was a queer kind 
of place for children to be brought up in, for there was no church 
nor chapel there, and the nearest school was four miles away. 
Even now there is not a school anywhere near Berney Arms, - 
and the children have to go by train every day to Reedham and 
come back again at night. Almost the only people we youngsters 
saw besides our parents were the wherrymen who moored at 
Berney Arms Staithe and the smelt-fishers and punt-gunners 
who fished and shot about Breydon. You can guess what sort 





GELDESTON LOCK. 


of children were reared at Berney Arms when I tell you that if 
a stranger happened to come into our midst we used to be quite 
frightened, and hid behind walls and peeped at him from all 
kinds of holes and corners until he was out of sight. 

‘* There were no railways in the Norfolk Broadland when I 
was a boy, and all the fish landed at Yarmouth and Lowestoft 
Yad to be taken up to London by waggons built especially for 


EARLY DAYS. 


the purpose. I remember that a halfpenny-worth of yeast often 
cost my mother fourpence-halfpenny, for she had to cross tLe 
river for it, and the ferry charge was twopence each way. Some- 
times, when the rivers were frozen, she could not get it even at 
that price, and once I skated down to Yarmouth for some. 
That was a ten-mile journey; but I should not have minded the 
distance so much if, when I got back to Berney Arms, I had 
not tripped over a boat’s painter that was lying on the ice, and 
fallen down and broken the bottle, thus having all that journey 
and trouble for nothing. When we wanted coal we had to go 
three miles for it, and when we were frozen up we should often 
have had to go without a fire if coal-laden wherries had not 
happened to have been ice- 
bound not far from the staithe. 
The hard winters, however, 
were good times for some 
of the Yarmouth folk who were 
fond of skating, for they used 
to come down on to Burgh 
Flats in their thousands, and 
skate on ice that was sometimes 
from six to eight feet thick. 
Breydon has altered a good deal 
since those days. When I lived 
at Berney Arms, Burgh Flats 
could be crossed by wherries ; 
now they are dry at every ebb 
tide. The Flats ‘made up’ 
four and a-half inches in one 
year, and now Breydon alto- 
gether is two feet shallower 
than when I was a boy. 

‘* My father was a smelt- 
fisher, and I started smelting 
with him when I was only nine 
years old. I should not like 
to know that any boys of mine 
had suffered as I did on the 
cold winter nights I spent with 
the smelters on Breydon. Even 
after all the years that have 
passed since then I have got 
the frost-marks on my hands 
that came during those cruel 
nights. The smelters’ boats, 
from which they lay out their 

hundred or more yards of nets, have to be as smooth everywhere 
as though they were polished, for the fine-meshed nets will 
catch against the slightest rough edge or splinter and tear like 
cobwebs. They are about the finest fishing-nets made, and the 
women who sometimes mend them have painful work to do. 
1 can remember seeing the blood drop from my mother’s fingers 
when she was mending my father’s nets, for the meshes cut 
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like razors. At the time when 
I ought to have been at s« hol 
I was helping my fathr to 
earn a living as a smelter ; but 
I was no worse off than lots 
of other boys who were 
unlucky enough to be born 
around the shores of Breydon. 
I never went to school for a 
day in my life, and never 
learnt to read or write. 

“When I grew older I 
worked in Yarmouth for a 
time, but did not settle down 
there, and afterwards I was 
employed in some cement 
works near Breydon. 

“T recollect that while I 
lived by Breydon I once caught 
a pike, and was able to watch 
how fast it grew. I got it 
during one spring smelting, 
and placed it in a water-hole 
in the middle of some land 
from which brick-earth had 
beencarted. It weighed just a 
quarter of a pound when I put 
it in the hole, and I left it MM Jenkins. 
there for considerably over a ; 
year. I gave it a good many fresh-water shrimps to feed 
on, and when I took it out of the hole it weighed four 
pounds. Pike don’t grow so fast as that in dykes, unless the 
water is ‘ bracky.’ 

«« Somewhere about that time I was nicely sold over a break- 
fast | had one morning. A mate of mine, who was working at a 
brickyard, said to me, ‘I got a nice rabbit this morning; it’s now 
cooking, and you’d better come and have a bit with me.’ I did, 
and thought that rabbit was about as sweet as any I ever 
tasted. When we had done our meal my mate said, ‘ Now 
you’d better come and look at the skin.’ I wondered what he 
meant, for there wasn’t much to see ina rabbit’s skin; but I 
went, and he showed me the skin of a hedgehog. I felt pretty 
queer when I saw it; but they say the gipstes are very fond of 
hedgehogs, and certainly it tasted as goodasanyrabbit. Talking 
of that breakfast reminds me of old Squire Berney of Morton 
Hall. He asked a friend to dinner with him one day, and 
after they had eaten of one dish he wanted to know how 
his friend liked it. ‘Splendid,’ was the reply; ‘what young 
birds are they?’ ‘They are freshers’ (young frogs), said the 
old squire. 

“ After I had done with the cement works I took to the 
rivers again, and from that time till now I have lived on or near 
them nearly the whole year round. I’ve seen a lot of changes in 
the Broadland, for when I first began fishing and shooting there 
were no Acts of Parliament to protect fish and wildfowl, and 
fishermen and gunners could do almost anything they liked. 
Before the Acts were passed men used to trawl and draw-net the 
tivers so much that if something had not been done almost all 
the fish would soon have been taken out of the rivers. There 
used to be seven nets used regularly on Oulton Broad, and some 
of the men they belonged to would use them now if they had the 
chance. One Lowestoft fish merchant said it made three hundred 
pounds a year difference to him when netting was put a stop to. 
Now, the only men who are allowed to use nets are the smelters 
and eel catchers, and there are certain regulations in force which 
they must adhere to. 

“These are changes for the better; though, of course, the 
men who did the netting can’t see it. There has been much 
alteration, too, in some of the Broads during my time. Some 
of the Broads that you could once row and sail over are 
quite ‘grown up’ with sedge and water-weeds, and others 
are growing up fast. 

“The marshes, too, are now so well drained that you 
hardly ever see a place that you can’t walk safely over at 
almost any time. When I was a lad there were hundreds of 
acres of bogland where you dare not set your foot; now they 
drive four-horse waggons over thern. I got bogged in one of 
those soft places once, and if it had not been for my old long- 
barrelled muzzle-loader that I had with me I should have gone 
right under the mud. I managed to get my body across the old 
gun as it lay lengthwise on the slub, and kept myself up till I 
got my legs clear and dragged myself out. Sometimes I used to 
lay out eel-lines for my father when he couldn’t see after them 
himself, 

_. ‘When I was quite a youngster I went out one night 
with two bigger lads to lay-out some out Reedham way. We 
were told not to put them in at acertain place where a good 
deal of sheep-washing had been going on; but my companions 
did not pay any heed to what was said to them nor yet to me, 
and they laid them out just where they had been told not to. In 
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the morning, when they got the lines up, they were all tangled 
up with sheep’s wool, and it was a rare job to get them clear 
of it.” Wituiam A. Dutt. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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interested in photography send specimens of their work. 

Many of the photographs they forward are of excellent 
merit. Witha view to theirencouragement it has been determined 
to begin another Photographic Competition. 


A FIRST PRIZE OF TWENTY POUNDS, 
SECOND PRIZE OF TEN POUNDS, | 
AND THIRD PRIZE OF FIVE POUNDS 


| “ROM time to time readers of Country Lire who are 











will be given for the three best sets of not less than twelve 
photographs illustrative of country life in any of its phases. 
It is not essential that the whole set of photographs submitted 
should be confined to any one subject. The following list will 
suggest the subjects that will receive favourable consideration : 


Gardens such as those appearing with Village industries and life. 

the articles ‘‘Gardens Old and_ Village halls, 

New.” Agriculture in any of its forms. 
Cottage gardens. Picturesque farm buildings. 
Tree and floral studies. Leadwork : vases, figures, cisterns, etc. 
Moated houses. Animal or bird life. 
Old wrought-iron gates and other Dovecotes. 

ironwork, Various outdoor sports, such as fishing, 
Picturesque villages and cottages. shooting, hawking, yachting, etc. 


In addition to the three prizes named, a special one of 
Five Pounds will be given for the best set of not less than six 
photographs illustrating the most artistic effects that can be 
obtained in gardening. 


The photographs should be silver prints—preferably on 
printing-out paper—not smaller than half-plate size, and should 
be carefully packed, and addressed to the Editor in a parcel 
bearing the words ‘‘ Photographic Competition” on the outside. 
For the purpose of identification each individual photograph 
must be clearly marked with the name and address of the 
competitor, but no responsibility for the safe keeping of the 
competing photographs can be accepted, although every care 
will be taken to return safely any unsuccessful photographs if 
stamps for this purpose are enclosed. 


It is understood that all reproduction rights of the successful photographs 
will pass to the Proprietors of CouNTRY LIFE, and, if required, the negatives 
of these pictures will be given up to them, The Proprietors also reserve to 
themselves the right to make use of any of the unsuccessful photographs upon 
payment of from 5s. to 10s. 6d. for each picture published, according to their 
idea of merit. : 


The Competition will close on October 14th, and the 
decision of the Editor, which will be final and without appeal, 
will be announced as early as possible after this date. 
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MELBURY HOUSE, 


DORSETSHIRE . 


THE SEAT OF. .. . 


THE EARL OF ILCHESTER. 


ELBURY in Dorsetshire, one of the seats of the Earl of 
Ilchester, has few equals, in character and surroundings, 
even in that favoured county. The estate lies in the 

extremely interesting country between Yeovil and Dorchester, and 
to the north of Evershot. The configuration of the district is grand 
and characteristic, affording very fine views from the heights ; 
the trees also are magnificent, and plant-life is seen at its best. 
Dorsetshire, indeed, like the neighbouring county of Devon, is a 
favoured land. 

In its warmth and shelter things that are tender flourish, 
which can never brave the blasts and chills of the northern 
and eastern shires. These districts of the West of England 
have, in fact, a gardening distinct from that of many other 
parts of the country; and when we come to speak of the 
great sub-tropical garden at Abbotsbury Castle, the Earl of 
Ilchester’s other Dorsetshire seat, we shall particularise some of 
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the more interesting and beautiful plants that have been found to 
succeed well out of doors in these counties. 

Melbury House itself is wonderfully beautiful and attractive 
in its features; nobility and grandeur are in its aspect, blended 
with picturesqueness, and many of the most splendid features of 
our earlier architecture are combined with the classic characters 
that are derived from a later time. Magnificent windows, towers, 
and lovely terraces are here, glorious architectural combinations 
indeed, all enframed in the setting of wood and garden. Sir 
Giles Strangways, who died in 1547, built part of the house, but 
it has been greatly changed since his time. On the south side a 
sloping lawn descends to the lake in its delightful hollow, with a 
beautiful wood on the opposite hill. It is from this side that the 
splendid house presents its noblest and most attractive aspect, 
though description is unnecessary, for our pictures sufficiently 
illustrate the character. On the east side of the house rises the 
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conspicuous landmark of Bubb Down, which commands a is a noble avenue of four rows of sycamores, and on the north a 
glorious prospect embracing Wells Cathedral, Alfred’s Tower at grove of lofty oaks, chestnuts, sycamores, and limes. One great 
Stourhead, and the ranges of the Mendip and Quantock Hills. oak in the park, known as ‘ Billy Wilkins,” is 5oft. high and 
The trees, as we have said, are exceedingly fine. On the west 30ft. in circumference, and is as rugged and knotty a monster as 
can be conceived. The park 
is particularly lovely, and espe- 
cially good are the views from 
tae skating ponds, the eye 
ranging thence over the varied 
slopes where these noble trees 
cast their shadows upon the 
velvety sward. The scene is 
quite characteristic of the 
county in its fine undulations 
and its beautiful wood and 
water, its luxuriance, and the 
richness of its tints; and wise 
provision is made for the future 
by planting vigorous trees to 
adorn the scene in years to 
come, while judicious thinning 
is carried on. 

Within the beautiful frame- 
work of the park all the attri- 
butes of a good English garden 
are to be seen, and here, and 
still more perhaps at Abbots- 
bury, we find the best effects 
of artistic gardening working 
under most favourable circum- 
stances. The natural facilities 
are great, but it is a high merit 
to have made the most of them. 
Simplicity is still the dominant 
note. Broad grassy lawns 
sweep up to the walls of the 
house, adding to its dignity, 
and the element of greenness 1S 
carried into the architecture by 
the choice creepers which here 
and there touch the walls with 
colour. Magnolia scents the air, 
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and the perfumed breeze sweeps through the open windows, 
and the beautiful Choisya, or Mexican orange-flower, adds its 
charm to the effect. The Choisya is one of the most familiar of 
southern country shrubs. It grows into a dense glossy-leaved 
bush, white in early summer, with flowers scented like those of 
the orange, and it is deservedly valued in many gardens favour- 
able to its growth. There are dense bushes, too, against the 
walls, with grass creeping up to them, and flowers are everywhere. 
Various features of interest constantly attract the visitor. One 
delightful garden is in the Glen, where, surrounded in the most 
charming way with a woodland of coniferous and deciduous trees, 
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there is a revelation of flowers in the early summer. Rhodo- 
dendrons are especially prolific, and many of the more tender 
hybrids and Himalayan kinds are tempted into flower. More- 
over, there is no monotony, for many kinds of shrubs and 
flowers are grown, and there are lovely glens where everything 
flourishes and is beautiful, each season telling its story in its 
blossom. 

But there is no intention here of describing the garden in 
any detail, since the pictures will suggest very much to the 
reader. One most interesting feature in the landscape is the 
small but very beautiful church of Melbury Sampford, on the 
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south side, with its pinnaclea 
tower of the fifteenth century, its 
canopied tombs of the Strang- 
ways and others, its wood carvings 
and marble inlays, all very charm- 
ing indeed. A very interesting 
feature is the uncommon weeping 
yew. The common kind is splen- 
did enough, and many veterans 
are in the land, but the weeping 
kind is certainly rare in country 
churchyards. Melbury is truly 
a deeply-interesting, and in many 
ways attractive, place, lying amid 
beautiful scenery, and with a 
truly delightful garden. Dorset- 
shire has no more beautiful place, 
but it may be linked with Ab- 
botsbury, and when we write of 
that place we shall be able to 
see more clearly what a well- 
kept garden in Dorsetshire or 
Devonshire is. 


A Book of the Day. 


AINTY grace, an apt choice of 
D words, a playful fancy, sympa- 
thetic feeling, an appreciation 

of life’s little ironies, a power of making 
scenes live, and, above all, a thorough 
appreciation of Japanese life and the 
ways of the Briton in Japan, are the 
characteristic and priceless features of 
Mrs. Hugh Fraser’s ‘“‘ The Custom of 
the Country” (Hutchinson). It is only 
a little budget of stories from far Japan, 
but then they are such beautiful stories, 
so wonderfully better than the average 
‘short story” of the market, so finely 
pointed, so polished and so complete, 
that one almost feels that the reproach 


commonly urged against us by foreigners is removed. Good short stories may be 
rare in England, but Mrs. Fraser has at least proved that this is not the fault 


of the English language. 
Given the inspiration, the 
vehicle is clearly suitable ; 
and if some of us cartnot 
write short stories, our 
position towards our mother 
tongue is much like that of 
Mr. Winkle when he com- 
plained of his skates and 
Mr. Weller reminded him 
of the existence of the 
“awkward young gentleman 
in ’em.” Mrs. Fraser ‘is 
the precise opposite of an 
awkward young gentlemen, 
being, infact, amost talented 
and skilful writer. I can, 
perhaps, best give a notion 
of her skill and power by 
dissecting one of the five 
stories in this delightful 
volume. It is called “In 
Tokyo,” and it is simple in 
the extreme to start with, 
and in its pretty way it 
i$ a tragedy. The main 
characters are Johnson, a 
Scotch engineer, awkward, 
modest, and lovable; his 
housekeeper and servant, O 
Matsu ; his kind friend, Mrs. 
Nisbet ; the Rev. Dr. M’Kay, 
an ‘‘airnest” preacher in the 
Baptist Mission, who, “‘like 
many good people, is more 
ready to believe in vice than 
In virtue.” Somewhere in 
the background, and never 
seen, is the English girl to 
Whom Johnson is engaged. 
The topsy-turveydom of the 
modern world, the change 
which has come over us and 
our ways, is emphasised in 
the most eary and striking 
fashion quite at the outset. 
“ Johnson was a_ Scotca 
engineer who had been jor 
Some years in the employ of 
. large Japanese firm.” 
Not a word more ; but that 
this clever woman, who 
knows her Japan absolutely, 
Should say this without a 
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word of explanation, and as if it were-— 
as, in fact, it is—a mere matter of 
course, shows at once not only how 
clever she is, but how that Far Eastern 
world has moved. How far it will 
move, whether its civilisation is merely 
a passing phase, or whether it may 
eventually exercise influence upon the 
fortunes of the world, as well as fascina- 
tion upon men and women, Mrs. Fraser 
does not stop to say, and perhaps that 
is all the’ better. Still, a Scotch 
engineer in the employment of a Japanese 
firm is, from the point of view of a few 
years ago, a startling conception, For 
the Japanese are the first race of men to 
rush into an appearance of civilisation 
from a stage of hedonistic paganism; the 
obstacles which other races have sur- 
mounted or broken down, after great 
tribulation, they have, to all seeming, 
taken at a bound, and to my mind 
there is no more interesting experiment 
in the world than that which Japan is 
now making. Can a nation buy the 
experience of centuries of civilisation at 
second-hand, and profit by it? That, it 
seems to me, is a very great and a closely- 
interesting question. 

Now, there was absolutely nothing 
wrong between the Scotch engineer and 
© Matsu; but Dr. M’Kay did not 
believe it. ‘*O Matsu was the queen of 
housekeepers, and her service to Johnson 
was of that golden kind which never 
comes into the market. She was a 
gentle, quiet little creature, who could 
work like a beaver, cook wonderful 
dinners, polish the floor, and mend 
the clothes, keep the jinriksha man in 
order, and attend to every detail in 
Johnson’s daily comfort, without ever 
raising her voice or soiling her pretty 
hands.” That was all very well; but 
O Matsu’s hands were not the only 
pretty thing about her, and Dr. M’Kay 


‘* Whatever was the hour of the day or night she 
always had on her grey-green gown and her brown ‘obi’ lined with gold 


colour; her hair shone 
amazingly black in its twists 
and wings,” and Dr. M’Kay 
entreated his friend -‘‘as he 
valued hs immortal soul, to 
put away that pagan stum- 
bling block.” And so John- 
son, without having the 
heart to send O Matsu 
about her business, went 
away fora while to the West, 
and from Hong Kong he 
wrote to O Matsu, sending 
her money to take back to 
her mother. But O Matsu, 
who cared nothing about 
her mother, used the money 
to beautify the little paper 
house withal. And Johnson 
cime back an engaged man. 
He brought back with him 
a photograph, and no more. 
Even that photograph, how- 
ever, was enough for Mrs. 
Nisbet—was, indeed, too 
much. ‘It was that of a 
conscious-looking girl, ina 
cheap evening dress, which 
showed thin arms and 
coarse hands. The face 
had a_ peaky prettiness 
about it, but the mouth 
was poor, and the eyes 
eager. Johnson explained 
that her beauty lay in 
colouring and expression ; 
but from that moment Mrs. 
Nisbet was aware of a 
tinge of pity which began 
to tinge her auguries for 
Johnson’s future. . . . 
‘This girl’s face,’ she said 
to her husband, ‘is abso- 
lutely mean.’” These few 
sentences strike me as 
something near akin to a 
masterpiece of keen and 
cruel writing, which brings 
up a whole scene before 
one. 

In spite of all this, 
Johnson was badly in love 
with the girl who was 


“c." travelling over the seas to 
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him; and O Matsu, with that gentle humility and that childlike obstinacy 
which are characteristic of the Japanese wom in, accepted the situation which 
was to be. ‘* Ar’ right, okusama take care Johnson san, my take care okusama. 
House clean, dinner cook, no wantye dollars. Okusama by’m-by time glad 
good amah, no pay.” And so Johnson and O Matsu set themselves to work 
to beautify the nest for the conscious-looking, eager-faced damsel from over 
the sea. And Johnson in his pride showed the bridal chamber, asking Mrs. 
Nisbet to go in alone, ‘with a little touch of delicacy” which pleased. She saw 
that the Scotch engineer was ‘‘a lover and a poet. He had found a white crape 
with some threads of gold in it, and with this the room was softly draped. The 
windows, the bed, the dressing-table were all hung with the creamy stutfi, the floor 
was spread with the finest mats, and full white sheepskins lay here and there. The 
simple furniture was all in harmony; on the dressing-table lay a set of boxes in fine 
gold lacquer, and in an alcove window hung growing fern wreaths, set in wi-taria 
roots. They swung in the fitful April breeze, and tinkled silvery bells that were 
fastened to them with coloured streamers. All was fine and white and maiden-like, 
and something like tears came into Laura Nisbet’s eyes as she looked round. . . . 
‘It is the prettiest room I ever saw,’ she told him when she came out ; and he 
blushed with pleasure.” Certainly I have never read a prettier description. Then 
the story rushes on towards its conclusion. There comes a letter from the mother 
of Nita, Johnson’s fiancée, very typical, ‘Oh, be good to her, and Heaven deal 
with you as you deal with the innocent child,” and announcing that Nita is to 
stay a fortnight at Ceylon ev route. And Johnson falls ill of a fever, and O 
Matsu nurses him at first in a dark close chamber near the kitchen, for, says O 
Matsu, ‘‘ He say, ‘ my no go okusama pretty room.’” And then, with the help 
of Nisbet and the doctor, he is taken to the pretty white chamber ; and there 
he raves for a while and, coming back to his senses for a moment, says, ‘‘ And 
you tell the minister, Mrs. Nisbe:—be sure you tell the minister—that Mats is a 
guid honest lass, and I will not hear a word contrary to that ; and if it hadna been 
for her and for you I’d no have won through this bout.” But he does not win 
through ; and Laura Nisbet, inveighing against the cruelty of God, goes down 
to the steamer to comfort the stricken girl, and she can’t find her, and the 
captain is awkward and hesitating, and he explains that the English girl has 
changed her mind e# voufe and has married somebody else, and Laura falls 
a-crying and laughing like a mad woman, and exclaiming, ‘‘ God is not cruel ; it 
was the one way out, and he opened the door for him.” And the last thing we 
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see is Johnson’s grave. ‘Often the little incense sticks were burning like tender 
memories, and making much fragrance on the air ; and when it came to’cherry. 
blossom time, the low mound was all aglow with bloom, flushing and paling 
like a girl at her bridal.” I am no longer young, I have seen men and cities, | 
have had experience enough to case-harden me, but I feel a compression of the 
throat even as I write, and Iam not ashamed. And now for a good piece of 
news. There are 341 pages in the boo: ; I have wriiten of twenty-five of 
them only. 


TRAPS. 
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RAPS baint so simple to set as folks think, Master 
William,” said old John, a keeper, to me the other 
day, ‘“‘nor so cruel neither if properly looked to. 

Times enough I’ve seed a cat curled up comfortable asleep 

so with her fut in the trap.” By 
caps John meant the gin which 
he now uses, in company with 
most keepers, for all kinds of 
‘‘varmint ” catching. ‘ Many 
on ’em keepers don’t set it just 
right,” he explained, as _ with 
the help of a bit of stick he 
went onto prove that though 
those he knew mostly set a gin 
cressways it was manifest that 
it should be set with its spring 
arm pointing towards the bait. 
“‘Elsewise like enough the 
varmint steps half on the plate 
and half on the teeth of the 
trap; and even if they do step 
full on the plate, the teeth in 
coming up often as not throw 
off the leg; and if the varmint 
be took at all ’tis only by his 
toes, which in the flurry may 
give way. A gin’s teeth want 
to fit close when the trap 1s 
sprung, and the catches should 
be made of brass so they don't 
rust. Cats, rats, kine (weasels), 
stoats, polecats, rooks, jays; 
magpies,- crows, and hawks 
may be took in it. 

‘Cats bemostways caught 
in the rides near the outsides 
of the woods, or, mebbe, where 
two rides cross. Set the bait, a 
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a stub with the end of the trap 
near touching it. Make a lead 
on each side of the trap with a 
few twigs, so that to get the 
bait the cat must walk over the 
trap, and cover the trap, level 
with the ground near it, with 
dead leaves or grass chopped 
like chaff to make it look natura] 
like. Old Toms, though, be 
sometimes dahinty, and drag 
the bait acrost one of the leads. 
If that happens you must put 
a new bait and have a second 
trap against the lead where the 
last bait was took, and you'll 
have him. Some old Toms 
won't look at a bait at all. 
When you track one of ’em 
along a ride, make a thick hedge 
from each side of the ride, 
bringing them to a point in 
the middle, and leaving just 
room for the cat to go through. 
The set a trap in the opening 
as before, but unbaited. I’ve 
took a nice few that way. 
But it must be set late at night 
and sprung early, or the birds 
(pheasants) will be getting into 
it. Sometimes I’ve set a wireon 
a bender instead of a trap there, 
and that does well enough. 
“For the small varmint, 
where a shaw is narrowest or 
where the wood runs to a point they'll be caught. They be 
sure to work all the banks in such places. If there baint a 
bank you must make one. Set a trap unbaited in a run made 
through the bank. Two bricks set sideways with another acrost 
the top on ’em makes a good run.” 
3ut old John would as soon catch rats in wires. At this he 
isa great adept. He fixes two pegs, one on each side of a run, 
both notched, so as to hold between them a cross-bar, from the 
lower side of which the noose, a single strand of brass wire, is 
suspended, the bar itself being held in its place against the 
notches by a string from above attached to a strong bender. 
When lightly set, as soon as the rat runs his head into the 
noose the bar is released from the notches, the bender springs 
straight, and the rat suffers the extreme penalty of the law. 
“Traps like this here,” said John, as he stopped by a trap on 
a platform, “‘ be the safest for jays, and I have caught rooks, 
crows, and mags in’em. But the surest way to catch all them 
things is to put a thrush’s nest on the ground against a shrub in 
an open place, with a trap at its foot. They suspects nothing 
then, but no more do the ‘birds,’ so it’s dangerous if there be 
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WIRE ON A BENDER. Copyright 
The best time for catching jays is after a 


many on ’em about. 
Mags be wonnerful fond 


fall of snow, with a hen’s egg fox bait. 
of sheep’s head.” 

Besides the gin, however, there are two other kinds of traps 
still in use, though almost obsolete, the deadfall trap and the box 
trap. The former, which is used chiefly for the smaller varmint, 
crushes its victim to death, while the latter imprisons whatever 
enters it. 

Of the deadfall traps the figure of four trap is the most 
common, being easily made, and, if properly set, very sure. 
Unfortunately it makes varmint ‘‘dubiousome,” as John would 
say. For the making of it, as may be seen by the photograph, 
a large heavy stone—a paving stone does well—three lengths of 
wood and a small piece of slate are necessary. The pieces of 
wood are fitted by means of notches into the shape of a 4, from 
which the trap takes its name. The slate is placed under the 
foot of the four to prevent its sinking into the ground. The 
bait is attached to the projecting end of the cross-bar, which 
should, of course, be on the inner side of the trap. The 
upright should be about 8in. in length with a notch in its side, 

into which the cross-bar should 
fit. The cross-bar should be 
notched where it touches the 
upright, and at the end into 
which the slanting strip should 
fit. The slanting piece should 
be notched at the top to hold 
the upright. When the bait 
is taken the 4 collapses, and 
the stone falls. 

The box trap also is very 
simple. As its name implies, 
it is made like a long box with 
the top nailed down, the two 
ends being replaced by doors of 
slate or iron, which are let into 
the sides by grooves, and which 
are opened by being raised 
from above. A shaft attached 
by a hinge to the top of-each 
door runs to just beyond the 
centre of the top of the trap, 
and an upright is fixed at each 
end of the top of the trap, so 
that when the shafts are pressed 
down in the centre of the trap 
the uprights act as pivots on 
‘which the doors are raised. A 
plate for the victim to step on 
is fixed in the centre of the inside 

' of the box, fastened on one side 
by a hinge to the floor and with 
anarm on the other side, which 
must protrude through a slit in 
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should be notched very slightly on its upper side. A piece of 
string is then nailed to the other side of the trap to that in which 
the slit is, and just opposite to the slit. A small length of wood 
is attached in the centre to the other end of the string. The 
wood should be so long that it will just reach from the notch in 
the arm of the plate, when the arm is raised to the top of the slit, 
to a notch in the side of the trap just above the slit. To set the 
down trap the two shafts are brought over the uprights and pressed 
in the centre, so that the doors are opened. These are held by 
one hand, while with the other the string is brought tightly 
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across them. When that is done the string should just be so 
long as to permit of the strip of wood being held firmly by the 
notch in the side of the trap and that in the arm of the plate. 
The weight of the doors will then keep the wood in its place in 
the notches until some animal stepping on the plate presses it 
down and releases the slip of wood, thereby allowing the shafts 
let loose by the string to spring up and both the doors to close 
at once. 

It is well to have a window in one of the doors of a box 
trap, so that the trapper may see what animal he has caught. 
A sack also should be kept near at hand into which the victim 
may be shaken, for otherwise, having caught the animal, it is 
difficult to kill him. 

Other traps there are besides those mentioned, but none of 
them are more simple than the figure of four and box traps, 
nor, unfortunately, so efficacious as the gin. 


SOWING PANSIES IN EARLY AUTUMN. 


T this time a sowing may be made of the tufted Pansies out of doors, or, if 
A the seed is very choice, ina cold frame. Pansies have become as popular as 
almost any hardy flower of the garden since so many lovely varieties in 

colour have been raised—mauves, lavenders, deep purples, pure whites, and a host 
of kinds of subtle and delightful shades. When seed is sown that has been raised 
from a very fine ‘‘strain” or collection, many beautiful variations occur, some 
perhaps worthy of a distinct name. The seed must be sown thinly, and will 
soon germinate. When sufficiently large prick the seedlings off, choosing a well- 
prepared bed in a sunny spot, as here they must remain until early in the 
following spring. As wireworms appreciate Pansies as keenly as Carnations 
and Pinks, soil brought from pastures to make up the bed must be closely 
examined. In early March, or before if the weather is suitable, plant the 
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seedlings in the places they are to adorn, or in another bed for trial. If certain 
colours are desired, say a blue groundwork of Pansies in a bed of white Roses, 
of course named kinds are essential. One must not trust to seedlings. 

Rose ALLISTER STELLA GRAY. 

This Rose is disappointing in a measure. It is delightfully free in every 
way, tender green in leaf colour, and the flowers are of graceful form, but, 
unfortunately, the charming little apricot buds expand as do those of the W. A, 
Richardson Rose upon a south aspect. The rich colour of the bud is lost in the 
open bloom. Still Allister Stella Gray is a Rose of some importance, and festoons 
arbours, oak palings, or similar spots with its abundant foliage and wealth of 
flowers. The writer has planted it against a south wall. Perhaps this sunny 
aspect may account for the absence of colour in the full-blown flower. 


THE FLAME NASTURTIUM. 

This is the popular name for Tropzolum speciosum, and ‘‘ Flame” is not 
an inapt description of the long shoots covered with crimson flowers. Its 
splendour on many a Scottish cottage excites one’s envy and admiration. It 
entirely covers the wall, as thickly as the Virginian Creeper in a town garden, 
How difficuit it is to establish this noble plant, in the South of England in 
particular, and persevering attempts prove futile. Sometimes, it is true, the 
creeper will display a keen liking for a certain spot in a Southern garden, but 
rarely. It is a plant for cool, moist, bracing climates, as the Scottish Highlands, 
where it succeeds wonderfully. No creeper is more effective in colour, and its 
profuse flowering adds to its brilliancy. It adorns the garden even when not in 
the same rude health as in the Highlands, and the best way is to try it in a cool 
spot, near perhaps some shrub, into which it can send its slender shoots. A 
light soil is essential, one composed of peat, loam with plenty of fibre in it, and 
sharp silver sand. Mulch over the roots to preserve moisture and keep them 
cool, whilst they may be planted against a hedge, the lines of flowers gaining in 
intense colour from this association of leaf and blossom. The time to plant is 
the spring, but attention is drawn to this Tropzeolum now for the reason that the 
summer is the season when it pours forth its remarkable wealth of colour, 
Many flower gardeners try hard to establish it without success, until a place it 
delights in is chosen haphazard, where it will increase in beauty in its own way, 
T. speciosum is an irritating flower sometimes, but its colour is worth a few 
disappointments to obtain. 

PROPAGATING MALMAISON CARNATIONS. 

One has lately seen many noble groups of Malmaison and other Carnations 
at exhibitions, and the flowers seem to increase in size, variety of colour, and 
interest. A host of splendid kinds have been raised by Mr. Martin Smith and 
others, which if not already, so to say, ‘‘ standard ” Carnations, will, when better 
known and less expensive, find their way into gardens in genera!. It will assist 
intending cultivators of this form of Carnation if a few notes are given as to the 
way to begin. A healthy stock is essential, as without this failure is certain, 
The plants are propagated by layers, the operation being carried out in the same 
way as for the border kinds, and as those that have finished flowering are in 
pots, they are usually planted out in a prepared border to render layering more 
convenient. When this operation is performed, sprinkle rough sand freely around 
the ‘buried portion, as roots are thereby greatly encouraged. This method, 
which succeeds perfectly during a hot and dry summer, is not always satisfactory 
in wet seasons, hence some growers keep the plants under glass, and layer them 
in Sphagnum Moss. This is accomplished in the following way : A few leaves 
at the base of the shoot having been removed, a sharp knife is inserted just 
below a joint halfway through the stem, and then brought up to the next joint, 
thus leaving a strip or tongue, as it is called, just the same as for ordinary 
layering. A piece of moss is inserted below the tongue to prevent its closing 
again in position, and the whole is then bound round with half a handful of 
moss. If freely sprinkled, so as to keep the moss fairly moist, young roots will 
be visible in about a month, when the layers may be potted singly into small 
pots, no attempt being made to detach the moss. 

ALPINE PHLOXEs. 

These form a charming race of dwarf plants which are happy upon poor 
soils. The writer has used them to conspicuous advantage for carpeting the 
ground beneath taller Phloxes, such as the noble kinds that are in bloom at this 
season. As they are perennial, increasing in size, and therefore beauty, with age, 
beds planted in this way give little trouble, until after about three years it is 
necessary to relift the occupants, because overcrowded and weedy. Several 
beautiful varieties have been introduced of late years, and these have extended 
the range of flower colouring, whilst it is easy to propagate them by cuttings put 
in a frame, or even handlight. It is not too late now to take cuttings if the 
work is not delayed. During the spring the mats of growth are hidden with 
flowers, and in truth they are amongst the brightest flowers for the rock garden, 
where they may be planted to overhang rocky ledges, or to form carpets of leaf 
and blossom where colour is desired. “P. subulata and its forms, Nelsoni 
reptans and divaricata, are all beautilul. 

THE PRIVETS. 

At this season those who enjoy the pungent smell of Privets are content 
to wander in the garden where these shrubs are in the shrubbery. The writer 
cares little for them, but, of course, they have many admirers, if we may judge 
from their frequent appearance, not merely in gardens of the past, but those 
recently planted. The common Privet (Ligustrum vulgare) was at one time 
largely used as a hedge, but for this purpose is now superseded by the oval- 
leaved kind, which boasts more persistent foliage. It is not, however, of the 
common kind one wishes to write, but of the firer summer-Howered Privets, 
which, if the flowers were less powerfully scented, would possess a certain value. 
L. japonicum makes a bush about 8ft. high, the leaves being fully 6in. long, 
and easily known by their deep green shining colour, brightened in summer 
with creamy-white flower clusters. There is a pretty variegated leaved variety of 
this. L, lucidum resembles the preceding, but is of stronger growth, whilst the 
spreading panicles of flowers are produced in July and August. L. Quihoui is 
distinguished by flowering quite in the autumn, when, of course, few shrubs are 
in bloom. In foliage we may compare it to the common Privet, but it is more 
straggling in growth, with spreading flower-spikes that so late in the year are 
attractive. L. sinense is a large tree-like bush, with horizontally inclined 
branches, and the creamy-white flowers are in full beauty during late July and 
early August. This is the most free flowering of all the Privets. Its foliage 1s 
almost hidden beneath the wealth of flower clusters, and though one dislikes the 
smell of Privets, yet this shrub possesses much beauty, confined chiefly to 1's 
time of flowering. One need scarcely write of the oval-leaved Privet (L. ovali- 
folium), of which there are several variegated varieties, as the golden-leaved 
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Aureum, which is one of the most distinct 
and conspicuous of variegated shrubs, 
because of its rich self yellow leaves. 
Privets, even the most beautiful, must be 
used with extreme caution; a surfeit of 
them is unpleasant. One can rejoice over 
a superabundance of Roses, Brooms, or 
Jasmines, but not Privets. 


GERMAN IRISES IN THE FLOWER GARDEN, 


In the early summer the German Iris 
(I. germanica) and its varieties form an 
important group of hardy flowers. One can 
judge something of their effectiveness from 
the masses portrayed in the accompanying 
illustration, where the plants are thickly 
set in long beds, a wonderful picture of 
colour, obtainable only when the system of 
simple grouping is followed. As we have 
written lately of the Irises, it is not neces- 
sary to refer to them further than to say that 
the best time for replanting is immediately 
after flowering. Big groups may be divided 
even now, and with assistance in watering 
whilst. very hot weather prevails they will 
soon become established. The German Iris 
is one of the most accommodating flowers 
of the garden. It will spread freely in 
ordinary soil, and there is beauty in the grey 
sword-shaped leaves, above which in summer 
the flowers rise in rich profusion. Even 
upon dry sunny banks exposed to the full 
glare of a summer sun these Irises will 
spread, and are as happy too in the shade, 
upon the margin of some woodland, in 
shrubbery recess, or in the wild garden, 
where the soft tones of the blue kinds gain Ae 
in delicacy and charm. A few good varieties 
are the following: Mme. Chereau, white 
edged with soft violet ; Queen of May, rose lilac, veined with yellow ; Victorine, 
white, blotched with purple ; Rigoletto, rich yellow except the ‘ falls,” or lower 
segments, which are crimson in tone ; Atro-purpurea, deep purple; the early- 
flowering almost pure white Florentine Iris (I. florentina); Celeste, a 
beautiful lavender shade ; and the tall I. pallida, one of the noblest of all the 
family. Its spikes are about 4ft. in height, and support delicate, lavender- 
coloured flowers, the deepest in shade being the form known as Dalmatica, or 
the Dalmatian Iris. There are many other tall Irises, but the names of a few 
of the most handsome and inexpensive have been given. 

ENEMIES OF WATER-LILIES. 

When looking through a volume of a contemporary, we found the following 
instructive note about Water-lily enemies: ‘*Though the water-rat is the 
most active and numerous of the enemies of the Water-lily, the barn-rat 
must also count as one ; and perhaps as bad as either of them is the water-hen. 
In a rich tuft of the tall reed grass we found two nests of water-rats built 
of the petals and the ruins, in various ways, of about 100 flowers and buds, 
mostly of the large White American Water-lily (Nymphza tuberosa), and 
twenty-nine flowers of the beautiful N. Marliacea rosea were found in one 
tuft of rushes. Where no notice at all was taken of these enemies, no flowers 
or buds were visible on the plants, so that one might assume that the plants 
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were worthless. Free of such troubles, they flower as freely as any plants, and 
even in distant effect are very charming. Though the destruction in this case 
is apparently confined to the flowers, it does not follow that weak and young 
plants of the rarer kinds would not be destroyed by the same means, and, 
in fact, we have lost a good many. These enemies occur most, as in this case, 
where the supply of water is from streamlets inhabited by rats and water-hens ; 
and the same troubles are not present in small ponds fed by springs or pipes.” 


GLADIOLI FROM LANGPORT. 


We have received a noble set of Gladioli spikes from Messrs. Kelway and 
sons, of Langport, Somerset, the famous raisers and growers of Delphiniums, 
Ponies, and many other flowers. The Gladiolus is also a flower that has been 
greatly improved in variety and form by this firm, and the kinds sent are of rich 
beauty, particularly Sir F. D. Wolff, brilliant scarlet; Paladore, rose with 
deeper stripes ; Lord Curzon, vermilion, with white edge to the petals; Sarah 
Bernhardt, pink; J. G. Clarke, rose, a bold, handsome flower; Duke of 
Edinburgh, vermilion; Appianus, white, with deep magenta rose margin; 
Calliphon, rich rose ; and Wellington, deep purple, almost black, so rich is the 
colour. These Gladioli, either massed in beds by themselves or used as a 
relief to other things, are very beautiful. The colouring is brilliant, and as varied 
as one could possibly desire. 














HE coming season 
‘ does not promise 
us much of start- 

ling moment in the mat- 
ter of original work. Mr. 
Sydney Grundy’s new 
play for the Haymarket, 

‘‘ The Degenerates,” is 
perhaps the most impor- 
tant, although the new 
drama by Mr. Wilson 
Barrett and Mr. Louis N. 
Parker, at the Lyceum, may claim equal rank. Both of these are 
modern, both are described as extremely ‘actual,’ both seek to 


_Teflect the real life of our time. Mr. Grundy will show us 


modern “ smart ” society, which he with much reason regards as 
decadent, contrasted with wholesome virile types to save us from 
complete despair. Mr. Wilson Barrett and Mr. Parker are 
credited with fashioning a trenchant play on an ethical basis, 
embracing life from the China of Mayfair to the Peru of the 
slums. While it has naught to do with creed or faith, it is 
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Gosstp about the Coming Season. 











believed that the new play 
will bring before us a 
real moral lesson, nicely 
wrapped up in exciting 
and interesting drama. 

But Mrs. Langtry’s 
season at the Haymarket, 
with “The Degenerates,” 
rendered additionally at- 
tractive by the adherence 
of Mr. Charles Hawtrey, is of an “interregnum ” order, and Mr. 
Grundy’s version of ‘‘ La Tulipe Noire ” will mark the beginning 
of the regular season and the return of Mr. Frederick Harrison 
and Mr. Cyril Maude’s company. Nor will the new play of 
Messrs. Barrett and Parker begin the season at the Lyceum, 
where ‘ The Silver King’”’ will first be revived, during the run 
of which the new piece will be rehearsed. 

When London fills again, and ‘country life” is temporarily 
suspended for the autumn trip to town, it is probable that that 
large public for which the present notes are mainly intended as a 
guide will regard the revival of “‘ King John” at Her Majesty’s 
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as one Oi «ne most magnetic of theatrical amusements. Mr. 
Tree has promised us that this shall be staged with even greater 
splendour than “ Julius Cesar,” which seems a difficult thing to 
accomplish. The cast is particularly interesting. Mr. Tree’s 
King John will probably be a most intellectual study, and the 
craft and shiftiness and weakness and cruelty of one of the worst 
of all monarchs should afford the actor the chance for one of 
those intricate character studies on which his reputation rests. 
Mr. Lewis Waller's Hotspur and D’Artagnan have prepared us 
for a Faulconbridge which shall be a mixture of the two, with 
even an added touch of devilry and impudence. Mr. Franklin 
McLeay’s Hubert will allow one of the most earnest, scholarly, 
and inspired actors of the younger generation the opportunity of 
proving his power of differentiation. Hitherto he has had to 
portray, for the most part, characters of subtle and minute 
characteristics. Hubert, of course, is bold, open, and roughly 
strong. Miss Julia Neilson, Master Sefton, and the other parts 
all promise material for thought. 

Drury Lane will reopen its doors ere long. Mr. Cecil 
Raleigh, the author of the new drama, promises us a story which 
does not rely for its attractiveness upon ‘sensation scenes,” 
although, of course, there will be at least one which comes under 
that designation. The Royal Academy will give scope to Mr. 
Arthur Collins, the manager, for another of those realistic 
representations of famous bits of London which he, as successor 
to Sir Augustus Harris, has carried out so successfully year after 
year. Mr. Raleigh was a journalist before he was an author, 
and his keen scent for the topics which are interesting the public 
at the moment is proved by his choice of insurance as one of the 
main themes of his play. The terrible crimes which are often 
committed in regard to this have only recently received another 
addition. Continuing his policy of engaging actors and actresses 
known to fame outside the ranks of melodrama—witness Mrs. 
John Wood and the proposed appearance of Miss Ada Rehan— 
Mr. Collins has retained the services of Miss Violet Vanbrugh 
for the principal feminine part in the play. 

At the Adelphi, lovers of the real, old-fashioned, straight- 
from-the-shoulder melodrama, where the heroes are always 
immaculate and the villains ever of the deepest die, will find the 
very article they require in the new piece, “ With Flying 
Colours,” by Messrs. Seymour Hicks and Fred Latham. This 
work shows us the Navy in full sail, so to speak, feverishly 
mobilising in view of a coming war with France. Just as Mr. 
Hicks utilised the tragedy of Dreyfus in the “drumming out” 
of his hero in ** One of the Best,’’ at the same house, so do he 
and his collaborator make use of the same terrible motive—only 
this time it is not a military but a naval officer who is suspected 
of being a spy. One of the chief scenes at the Adelphi will be 
a great ball on board a man-of-war. 

Mr. George Alexander will not be among us again until 
next year. Mr. Wyndham will open his new theatre with 
revivals of ‘ David Garrick” and ** The Tyranny of Tears,” 
postponing until 1900 his appearance as Cyrano de Bergerac. 

“Wheels Within Wheels” at the Court, ‘‘ Halves” at the 
Garrick, ‘“* An American Citizen’ at the Duke of York’s, ‘‘ The 
Gay Lord Quex”’ at the Globe, will all be in full swing when 
the green has yielded to yellow and the thermometer is less 
feverishly inclined. ‘The Belle of New York,” of course, goes 
on for ever. At the Strand, we shall see more serious work 
than has obtained there of late, ‘‘ The Last Chapter,” a domestic 
drama, by Mr. Broadhurst, the author of the wild eccentricities, 
‘* What Happened to — ” and ** Why Smith Left Home.” 

Musical plays will, for the most part, be new in the coming 
season. The Savoy is busily preparing Sir Arthur Sullivan 
and Captain Basil Hood’s new comic-opera, Daly’s will stage 
‘‘San-Toy,” which is on “Geisha” lines, the Gaiety will 
provide another of its merry and graceful entertainments, taking 
us, this time, to India. All these are of first-class importance, 
and will demand inspection from those more or less frivolously 
inclined. The Savoy, of course, though giving a ‘‘ comic-opera,” 
always appeals to serious music-lovers as well. 

The Comedy Theatre promises something more than usually 
important in ‘‘ The Ghetto.” Not only is this play—a picture 
of Jewish life—one of the great Continental successes, and its 
author, Mr. Heyermann, a litterateur of prominence, but it has 
been ‘done into English” by the American dramatist, Mr. 
Fernald, the author of ‘‘ The Cat and the Cherub,”’ whose work 
is watched here with the keenest interest. The admirers of 
Mrs. Brown-Potter and Mr. Kyrle Bellew look forward to their 
appearance in this play, and that fine Australian actor, Mr. 
Titheradge, has a strong character in it. 

Mr. Fernald also provides us with another most promising 
subject at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, where Mr. Forbes 
Robertson and Mrs. Patrick Campbell will reign for a few 
months. To see these clever and popular people in a Japanese 
comedy, playing Japanese characters, will be to enjoy something 
very novel. ‘The Moonlight Blossom” is the name of the 
piece, to which we all wish the greatest success. 

At the Criterion, Mr. Frohman and Mr. Charles Wyndham 
will present an Anglicisation of the French farce, ‘‘Ma Bru,” 
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which will attract more than usual notice because Miss Ellaline 
Terriss, deserting musical comedy, returns to her early love 
and joins her husband, Mr. Seymour Hicks, in the spoken, as 
distinct from the singing drama. They will be the heroine and 
hero of the play. 

Thus are brought before you the chief bills of fare of the 
season now approaching, when all roads lead to London again, 
when the capital divides with the moors the thoughts of us all. 
By no means complete, the survey is yet a comprehensive one, 
which, it is hoped, has codified the amusements which will 
appeal to the readers of Country Lire when they run up 
to town. PHabBus 
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INCE writing my last notes, in the course of which I took occasion to 
comment on the continued lack of suitable provision for the conveyance of 
cycles by rail, I have had a new high-grade machine depreciated in value 

from this very cause, despite the fact that I had personally assisted in the placing 
of the cycle inthe van. But the guard had seen fit to stack another machine side 
by side with mine; and if there is one object more danzerous than another to 
place against a bicycle, it is a second machine. Of course, the guard fixed the 
latter in such a way that the off pedal rested against the down tube of my own 
mount, and the perpetual vibration throughout a 200 miles’ journey resulted in 
the effective scarification of the enamel. Now this is one of those aggravating 
annovances which get on a cyclist’s nerves. The damage seems too trumpery 
to justify the making of a claim, for the railway company could urge with reason 
that a sixpenny pot of enamel and a penny brush in combination could cover up 
such port:ons of the tubing as had been denuded of their covering. All the 
same, no amount of patching will restore the gloss of the original enamel, and 
the machine has depreciated accordingly, for if I were to attempt to sell it 
to-morrow, my possible customer would be an unusually obtuse person if he did 
not detect the injury that had been done. 

Under present conditions it is absolutely impossible to ensure that one’s 
machine will not be injured whenever it is entrusted to a railway company. It 
may be argued that a machine should be previously protected in some way by its 
owner, and this may hold good in certain instances ; but how can one swathe in 
flannelette the cycle on which one rides to a terminus, or with which one joins 
a train after one has been touring all day long? One is tired of pointing out 
the illogicality of the railway people when dealing with this matter of the 
convcyance of machines. Practically speaking, their sole argument is that 
before bicycles were invented they were able to banz boxes and pitch portman- 
teaus from platform to van and van to platform, and that because they were 
able to do this fora good number of years they were not to be expected to 
move with the times, and adapt the‘r rolling-stock to more modern features of 
everyday traffic. The answer to this is plain enough to the comprehension of 
any but a railway magnate or his satellites. The bicycle is a valuable and also 
an eas:ly injured commodity ; it is therefore entitled to be treated with care. 
No porter or guard would venture to throw about a box labelled ‘* Glass —with 
care,” nor anything that was palpably susceptible to injury. Why should not 
the same treatment be meted out to cycles? But above everything is the fact 
that cycles are specially paid for, and if they are not to be subjected to spec‘al 
consideration, one naturally wants to know why this special charge should be 
levied at all so long as one’s luggage does not exceed the maximum allowance 
of we ght. 

In the Fortnightly Neview, by the wav, there is an interesting article on 
‘* Bicycles as Railway Luggage,” by Mr. J. A. Simon, who, writing as a lawyer, 
criticises very closely the famous, if unfortunate, judgment of Mr. Justice 
Channell on the subject of the free conveyance of cyc'es. Mr. Simon concludes 
his analysis of the legal aspects of the question by remarking that no doubt 
the real objection to accepting the hypothesis that bicycles are passengers’ 
luggage is practical rather than legal. ‘‘ Would not such a decision impose 
an unduly severe burden upon the companies? Certainly,” he says, ‘‘ the present 
makeshift system of thrusting bicycles into a chaos of trunks, portmanteaus, 
and hat-boxes would have to be abandoned. But the methods of transport 
hitherto adopted by most railway companies are little short of scandalous. It 
would not be difficult to provide suitable accommodation for such machines, 
either in separate vans, or even by a simple arrangement of stands in a part of 
the ordinary carriages for luggage.” He points out that the ingenuity of designers 
of rolling-stock, ‘‘ once it is called into play by a much-needed public protest, 
will speedily discover a method of minimising the inconvenience to the company. 
Surely it does not pass the wit of man to devise a form of bicycle van which could 
be used for ordinary luggage when not required for its primary purpose. On tie 
other hand, the risk of empty carriages is one which the companies may 
fairly be asked to run, and which, as a matter of fact, they do constantly run, 
in providing extensive accommodation for first and second class passengers.” 
Mr. Simon concludes a forceful argument by reference to the revenue that would 
accrue to the railway companies if they were wise in their day and generation, 
and catered for the ubiquitous wheelman. 

A youth named Bertie Precious has been justifying his name in extra- 
ordinary fashion in Norfolk. It appears that he procured a revolver and some 
cartridges, and, betaking himself to the highway, fired at three separate 
groups of passing cyclists. - One rider was struck in'the bick, but fortunately 
escaped serious injury. Another was less lucky, as the charge entered his thigh 
and knocked him from his machine. For this escapade Master Precious was 
mulcted in the extremely moderate penalty of £5, with the alternative of a 
month’s imprisonment, and may thank his stars that his bad shooting saved him 
from a more serious charge. The special peculiarity of this peculiar proceedin¢ 
is that the youth was a cycle manufacturer’s assistant. One has heard of cases 
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of nail-strewing within a suspiciously close distance from a repair shop, and in 
Normandy towns it has teen the experience of Engiish tourists thit their tyres 
hace been cut or punctured, whilst stabled at an hotel, by youthful emissaries of 
the nearest cycle agent. Unless Master Precious, however, was en:leavouring to 
rival Buffalo Bill by taking pot-shots at the tyres of the machines of passing 
wheelmen his conduct becomes an inexplicable mystery. 

But even more sedate persons than Master Precious, it would appear, 
contrive to invest the progress of the cyclist in Norfolk with no little peril. It 
js alleged that five cyclists were riding in a cluster from Norwich, when a 
gentleman, who has filled a high civic position, exhibited his resentment by 
deliberately thrusting his walking-stick at one of the machines, with the intention 
of stopping its progress. Not successful in this attempt, he made, it is said, a 
second onslaught on another of the cycles, with the result that the rider was 
unseated and the machine much damaged. _ Pending the outcome of magisterial 
proceedings, one forbears from comment, but it may be remarked that stick- 
poking, once so common, and then for a long time dormant, appears to be 
threatened with a revival. The police are not above resorting to it even 
now, in spite of the limitations of their powers of assault which have been 
impressed upon them by sundry judicial decisions. Not long since I was taking 
part in the North Road Club’s annual ride from London to York, and a 
Hertfordshire policeman attempted to put his stick through the wheels of two 
machines in succession, because the riders’ lamps had gone out, and they had 
not troubled to relight them as dawn was already breaking. The constable in 
question, however, was promptly pulled back by ‘his coat-tails by a rider who, 
as a solicitor, was able to admonish the officious man in blue on the subject of 
exceeding his powers. THE PILGRIM. 





UGUST is seldom an interesting month from a racing point of view, at 
A any rate until the York Meeting comes round, and last week’s sport was 
hardly of sufficient importance to merit much notice here. At the 
Hurst Park August Bank Holiday Meeting, on Monday, Palmerston, by 
Parling'on-—Palmula, who has been a useful servant to Sir John Thursby, took 
the principal event of the afternoon, the Hurst Park Holiday Handicap, and it 
may interest such of my readers as may be buying yearlings at Doncaster to 
know that I have lately seen a very useful half-brother to him by Ragimunde 
amorg Mr. Wilson’s select little lot of yearlings bred at the Sheffield Lane 
Stud. 

The principal event of Tuesday’s card at Kempton Park, the International 
Breeders’ Two Year Old Stakes, was won by Forfarshire, a very improving colt, 
and one who will not be far behind the best of his age next year if all goes well 
with him. Cutaway has won races, and Solid Gold had been well galloped at 
home, so that there was decided merit in the ridiculously easy victory of Mr. 
Dewar’s son of Royal Hampton and St. Elizabeth. Mr. Brice may well be 
proud of having bred such a fine slashing youngster. The City of London 
Breeders’ Foal Plate for three year olds on Wednesday went to Mr. C. D. Rose’s 
Santa Casa, by Bonavista—Lorette, by Galliard, who beat Crowborouzh, 
Harrow, Galliot, and Fifeshire. Two to one were the odds laid on Hariow 
for this event, and considering that he was only asked to give 3lb. to the 
winner, and 6lb. to Crowborough, it looked all those odds on his doing so 
successfully. He wouldn’t have it, however, and after pulling over his field till 
fairly round the bend, he there and then shut up like a regular coward, 
and was beaten into third place. Forfarshire’s three-parts brother, Fifeshire, 
who I am afraid is another of the same sort, was fourth 

In my last week’s notes I stated the reason why I have always believed in 
the Birdcatcher family, through its two greatest representatives, Stockwell and 
Sterling, outliving the Galopin branch of the Blacklock tribe. It has been a 
great battle between these two for some years past, but the Birdcatchers are 
having all the best of it at the present moment, and it is worth noticing that 
whereas the Blacklock blood is of little worth without a mixture of Birdcatcher, 
this last family can do quite well without the help of the Blacklocks; and 
certainly no family in the Stud Book will bear such close inbreeding to itself. 
The value of combining Galopin and Birdcatcher is well shown at the present 
moment by Simondale, who is by St. Simon out of an Isonomy mare, and is a 
very good two year old indeed. 

Believers in the ‘‘ Figures,” whom I should imagine are all those who 
have studied that sys:em, will have noticed how strong the No. 11 family was 
going at Goodwood. St. Simon, Royal Hampton, Blue Green, and Orme, who 
were so well represented by Simondale, Forfarshire, Greenaway, Winifreda, and 
Ormeau, all belong to that famons sire family. Thanks to Democrat and 
Dominie I[., the American horse, Sensation, is now second on the list of winning 
sires, with severi wins, worth £12,096; and it is worth noticing how much 
all these American-bred horses owe to Leamington, by Faugh-a-Ballagh, 
sire of Sir Hercules, by Whalebone. Sensation, sire of Democrat, Dominie IL., 
and Boomer, is by that horse, as also is Onondaga, sire of Caiman’s sire, 
Locohatchee. 

_ In both these cases Leamington was mated with a Lexington mare, and 
this cross appears to be the foundation of most of the best American pedigrees. 
Lutetia, being by Pontiac, by Pero Gomez, goes back to the Weatherbit family 
on her sire’s side, but her dam Luella B. inherits the Leamington and Lexington 
blood through her sire Onondaga ; whilst Sibola, by the English Cambridgeshire 
winner, The Sailor Prince, by Albert Victor out of Hermita (Touchstone and 
Sir Hercules), also strains back to the same blood through her maternal 
grandam Per'ection, who was by Leamington out of Maiden, by Lexington. 
The French Derby winner, Perth, by War Dance out of Primrose Dame, 
although descended in tail male from Blacklock, is inbred to Stockwell on his 
site’s side through Uncas, and on his dam’s through Belladrum and Woodbine, 
$0 ‘that he too is full of the blood of Birdcatcher, by Sir Hercules, son of 
Whalebone. Among the ‘‘ Walers ” the prepotency of this blood is still more 
marked. Newhaven II. is by Newminster, by The Marquis, son of Stockwell, 
out of Oceana, by St. Albans, bv Blair Athol, son of Stockwell, whilst he also 
goes back to the founder of the American Stud Bovk, Leamington, through his 
Paternal grandam Spa. 
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Merman is by Grand Flaneur, by Yattendon out of First Lady, by St. 
Albans, out of Seaweed, by Rosicrucian, from Surf, by Lifeboat, by Sir 
Hercules, so that he again is inbred to Sir Hercues. One thing, therefore, 
is quite plain, namely, that a!l the test horses of the present day, English, 
French, American, and Australian, are to a great extent indebted for their 
merits to the blood of Sir Hercules, sire of Birdcatcher, and Faugh-a- 
Ballagh. Now Whalebone not only sired Sir Hercules, but also Camel, from 
whom is descended the Touchstone family, and it was by inbreed.ng to Whale- 
bone through Oxford, Stockwell, and Touchstone, that the Messrs. Graham 
made the fortune of their Yardley Stud. To go back one step further, Waxy, 
the sire of Whalebone, also got Whisker, from whom is descended the stout 
King Tom family. It is therefore evident that wherever we may go, and 
whatever Stud Book we may open, we shall find that almost all its best and 
hardest race-horses go back to Waxy, who was closely inbred to the Darley 
Arabian, and, who was not only the best horse of his time, but also transmitted 
in a remarkable degree to his descendants his own marvellous vitality, 


THE SLEDMERE YEARLINGS. 

F anyone who has ever been there were to be asked what struck him most at 
the Sledmere stud farm, he would probably reply, its ideal paddocks and it$ 
incomparable collection of brood mares. However, I have no space here in 

which to deal either with these blue-blooded matrons, their highly-bred foals, 
or the beauties of the surroundings amidst which they are passing the remainder 
of their lives in peace and luxury. My business is to write of the yearlings 
which I saw there on Thursday of last week, and to that I will apply myself 
without further delay. 

There are seven of them, five co!ts and two fillies, and here I will at once 
give it as my opinion that, judged by the highest Sledmere standard—and 
everyone knows what that means—they are a very high-class lot. I looked 
each one over carefully in its box, saw them all out afterwards, and in my own 
‘nind divided them into three classes. First: The colt by Isinglass—Reprieve, 
the filly by Isinglass—Claribelle, and the colt by Kendal—Chrysalis, three high- 
c’ass, true-made, racing-like youngsters, of whom I liked best the son of 
Kendal and Chrysalis. Second: Two colts of a bigger and more upstanding 
type, namely, that by Trayles—Dresden China, and a regular smasher by 
St. Simon—Mimi. And third: The best of all the lot, as I thought, and a gem 
of the first water, the filly by Isinglass—La Fleche. 

To anyone who remembers La Fleche as a yearling it will not be difficult 
to imagine what this daughter of hers is like, only that she is bigger than her 
dam was at the same age, and, thanks to the sober-minded Birdcatcher blood 
in her sire, Isinglass, as calm and well-behaved a young lady as anyone could 
wish to see. Her fore legs are an exact copy of those which served her dam 
so well through her brilliant Turf career, whilst she has the very selfsame head 
and face that passed the post first at Doncaster on the St. Leger day 
in 1892. Ina few words, tnis is a very beautiful yearling, the image of her 
dam, and an almost certain race-horse. 

Of the two big colts, that by Trayles out of Dresden Ch'na, by Highborn— 
Citadel, and one of the finest mares that ever stayed two miles on the English 
Turf, is a lathy, light-topped, big-limbed youngster, with plenty of liberty, and 
all over like galloping ; whilst the colt by St. Simon—Mimi, by Barcaldine, 
her dam by Lord Lyon from Sadie, by Voltigeur, is one of the sort that it 
would not be difficult to imagine growing into a second Ormonde. With. size, 
length, and reach, he nevertheless is an active, well-balanced colt, with great 
knees and hocks, very powerful back, loins, and quarters, well-let-down hocks, 
and all over a yearling of the highest class. His own brother of last year can 
gallop, but is cursed with a St. Simon temperament, whilst this colt, on 
the contrary, is as tractable and well-mannered as any youngster could be, and 
in my opinion he is absolutely certain, with ordinary luck, to make a great 
race-horse. 

Of the other three, no one will be able to help liking the racing-like bay 
colt by Kendal—Chrysalis, by Lecturer out of Winged Bee, by Artillery, when 
he is led into the sale-ring at Doncaster. A deep-bodied, compactly-made colt, 
with the orthodox Kendal quality of head, neck, and shoulders, and tremen- 
dous propelling power behind, he stands on hard, clean, wiry limbs, and is 
withal one of the most sensible youngsters in the world. This is a very good 
yearling. 

I have always been a firm believer in Isinglass as a sire, and nearly all his 
children are stamped with the hall-mark of bis own quality. Such an one is 
the bay colt out of Reprieve, by Queen’s Messenger from Prowess, by Saunterer, 
a hard, useful sort, with nice length, plenty of substance, good limbs, and well- 
let-down hocks. Yet another by the same sire is the clean bay filly out of 
Claribelle, by Uncas, or Beauclerc, out of Grisette, by Dr. Syntax from Pardaloti, 
by Stockwell. This filly has good quality, with plenty of sulstance, hard- 
wearing limbs, and will race. 

I had almost forgotten one, and a very promising one too, the chestnut 
colt by Marcion out of Elizabeth (dam of Wise Virgin), by Statesman out of Fair 
Rosamond, by King John. I have seldom seen such a powerful yearling as this 
is, or one with such grand limbs. He may not have quite the same quality 
about his forehand as stamps those of his companions sired by Isinglass and 
Kendal, but he is an active, well-balanced sort, all the same, full of racing points, 
and one does not see many yearlings in a season so near the ground, or with 
such great power, big bone, and grand limbs. He looks like making a Grand 
National horse after he has done winning races on the flat, and yearlings of his 
type are seldom bred in this country. 

I might write much about such mares as Altesse, Marchioness, Mimi, 
and her beautiful Royal Hampton foal, Wedlock, with a capital filly by 
Melton, Plaisanterie, Bonnie Morn, and old Lady Yardley, who was followed 
by the sweetest St. Simon foal ever seen; but these, and many other things, I 
must leave for a future day, and conclude these few brief notes with the remark 
that should these yearlings I have iust endeavoured to describe fail to make a 
sensational average I for one shall be very much surprised. 





THE SHEFFIELD LANE YEARLINGS. 

T was trying any yearlings very highly to see them after the terribly high-class 
youngsters I had just come from at. Sledmere ; and yet I could not help 
seeing infinite possibilities in Mr. G. A. Wilson’s little lot of five at the 

old Sheffield Lane paddocks, where Pretender and so many other good horses 
were bred in days gone by, and to which I journeyed after leaving Sledmere on 
Thaorsday of last week. And yet I doubt whether in the stud’s palmiest days the 
Sheffield Lane boxes ever held a better bred or more beautifully shaped horse 
than Ragimunde, who I feel quite certain only wants chances to become 
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a mast successful sire. He had eighteen foals out of twenty-one mares this 
season, so that he will have plenty of two year olds racing for him in 1901, 
whilst I hear a tremendous account of a filly by him that has been sweeping the 
board in.Germany. 

But to get on to the yearlings which I saw there last week. These are 
five in number—two fillies and three colts; and this I may say of them at 
once, that although hard and clean, and thoroughly well done in every way, 
they have been roughing it out of doors until quite recently, as all yearlings, 
in my opinion, should do if they are to make race-horses, and were hardly in 
what is generally recognis:d as sale condition when they were shown to me. 
Good judges will like them all the better for that, however, and to my mind a 
fat yearling is a horrible thing. 

To begin with the colts, that by Kendal out of Lady Liberty, by George 
Fredeiick—Reata, by Queen’s Messenger—Relty, by Lambton, is a really 
high-class yearling ; the bay»by-Ragimunde out of Palmula (dam of Palmerston), 
by Camballo-—- Palmetto, by Beadsman, is a great slashing youngster that might 
make anything ; and the true-made little bay by Raeburn out of Constance, by 
Lord Ronald, has only to grow to make a race-horse of class. Ile was the 
biggest of the lot as a foal, but having been se:iously ill in the winter 
he was only kept alive by whisky and similar stimulants for weeks, and 
it says much for his constitution and the care of his stud groom that 
he survived at all—he has only just begun to grow. That he will be 
quite big enough as a two year old I feel pretty certain, he has such 
great limbs and joints; whilst he is a quick, active, well-balanced, true- 
made little fellow, and such a mover that he is certain to gallop fast. Bred 
as he is, too, it would be odd if he could not. Lady Liberty’s co!t has all 


his sire’s beautiful quality, and is a square, thick, well-balanced yearling, with 
fair size and plenty of power. He is, too, a remarkably sensible youngster, and 
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nothing seems to upset him. The big colt by Ragimunde out of Palmula js q 
yeailing of great length and reach, with plenty of power behind the saddle 
and all his sire’s bloodlike character in front. He is a remarkably long. 
striding goer in the paddock, and full of liberty all round. If his dam could 
breed such a useful colt as Palmerston to Parlington, surely she should do 
better still when mated with a horse like Ragimunde. Should this youngster 
grow the right way he might make a great horse, whilst from appearance, 
breeding, and action, he can hardly fail to stay in his own class, whatever that 
may turn out to be. 

Of the two fillies, I liked best the very blood‘ike black by Ragimunde 
out of Royal Vizard, a first foal and therefore rather small, but a good one al] 
the same, of the right wiry type, the image of her sire, full of quality from nose 
to tail, and as active asa kitten. With a little more size this would be a high. 
cliss yearling, and as it is she is almost sure to gallop, though what weight she may 
ultimately be up to is another matter. Her companion, the bay filly by Ragimunde ' 
out of Indian Empress, by Zealot—Annora, by Rataplan, may seem a trifle 
common, after looking at such a bloodlike young lady as the last, yet is shea 
good hard useful sort, and improves immensely when you see her out. All 
Ragimunde’s children have beautiful shoulders and well-let-down hocks, and he has 
stamped these features on all these three yearlings of his, the pretty black filly 
especially. , I may also state here that Constance’s very fine yearling by St, 
Serf, that made 400 guineas in 1897, and was highly tried as a two year old, * 
has only been prevented from winning races up to now by the fact that, owing 
to an accident, he has never yet started ; whilst Indian Empress’s yearling by 
Merry Hampton, who was so much admired last year, unfortunately broke his 
leg soon after he was put into training this year. These things were hard luck 
fo: Mr. Wilson, but he is too good a sportsman to repine, and if I mistake not, 
h’s more than one future winner in his this year’s lot. Outpost, 


STAG-HUNTING ON EXMOOR. 


“HE opening meet 
at Cloutsham of 
the Devon and 

Somerset Staghounds be- 
comes yearly more and 
more of a picnic. 

All the tourists from 
Lynton, Minehead, and 
Dulverton make a point 
of being there, in the 
expectation, often a vain 
one, of actually seeing a 
wild stag. 

The meet is held in 
a field close to Cloutsham 
Farm, which is perched 
on a narrow tongue of 
land dividing two 
very deep combes, the 
union of which forms the 
Horner Valley. The long 
purple ridge of Dunkery, 
towering to an elevation 
of 1,800ft., lies on the 
right, Lee Hill stands up 
boldly on the left, while 
in front the blue waters of the Severn Sea sparkle in the sun a 
thousand feet below us. The deep combes on either hand are 
clothed in dense scrub oak, the favourite haunt of the red 
deer. 

The meet-field was half-full of carriages and foot-people 
when Anthony, mounted on his well-known black tufting pony, 
a wonderful little beast, rode up with the pack, consisting of 
sixteen couples of tine upstanding hounds, looking in the pink of 
condition. After they had 
been paraded for inspec- 
tion on the lower slopes 
of the field, while the 
Master consulted with the 
harbourer as to the most 
likely spot in which to 
find a stag, a move was 
made to Cloutsham Farm, 
where the pack were ken- 
nelled in the barn, and 
tufters taken out to draw 
a patch of gorse on the 
Dunkery side known as 
Sweet Tree. 

From the opposite 
slope of the combe one 
could get a first-rate view 
of everything which took 
place, and here one was 
able to see what a large 
number of horsemen were 
out. At the meet they 
had_ been _half-hidden 
by carriages and foot- 
people, but here they 
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THE MEET 


ANTHONY AND THE HOUNDS. 


formed an imposing caval. 
cade. 

Hounds had not been 
in covert two minutes 
before they opened with 
a merry cry, and we 
could see a fine stag come 
bounding through ~ the 
bushes, only to disap- 
pear in a deep, narrow 
combe which runs up 
the side of Dunkery. A 
moment later he reap- 
peared cantering with 
that free, easy action 
which looks so slow and 
really is so fast across 
the heather. ‘Is he a 
warrantable deer or not?” 
“‘Splendid stag,” is the 
verdict of the majority of 
the crowd, but tne more 
experienced judge him to 
be a good four year old. 

There is no cheer 
{from the huntsman, who 
blows a note of recall, while Tucker comes galloping down the 
steep hillside, and his rate just reaches us as he gets to the 
leading hounds, stops them, and turns them back. 

Five minutes later another stag, a bigger one this time, 
shows himself on the open hillside. Anthony cheers on his 
hounds, which race away close behind their deer, which, like the 
first one, disappears into the same little combe. Excitement 
runs high as tufters also disappear, and the spectators can only 
judge of their doing by 
watching the movements 
of Anthony and Tucker, 
who, one on each side of 
the combe, keep touch 
with them. 

The suspense is not 
for long, for the stag 
quickly breaks away, 
heading for the open 
moor. Anthony gets his 
tufters out of covert in 
a moment, and they are 
speeding away over the 
heather at a pace which 
shows how scent has 
benefited from the heavy 
rain of the previous night. 
The Master slips up the 
lane in time to view the 
stag right away clear of 
the big woods, and quickly 
gallops back to the farm 
for the pack while Anthony 
stops the tufters. The 
imprisoned pack greet the 
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sound of the Master’s horn with frantic eagerness, and, 
the door being thrown open, crowd after him up the 
narrow lane, followed by an eager throng of horsemen 
pushing and jostling one another in their anxiety not 
to miss a start. 

Anthony changes from his pony to a wiry, active 
little horse, gives a wave with his hand, and away dash 
the hounds on the line with a burst of music. A mile 
of rather rough heather at best pace strings out the field 
a bit, but there are a number with them as they sink 
into Stoke Pero Combe. Here the stag roused some 
hinds and slipped away up the valley, hoping to escape 
pursuit, but though some of the pack changed, the 
leading couples held to the line and drove the stag away 
over the open moor. The pack were got together once 
more, and the field, whose horses had been enabled to 
catch their wind during the check, were treated to 
such a gallop as they seldom enjoy on the opening 
day. The night’s rain had made the going perfect, 
and scent was good enough to allow riders to let their 
horses go without fear of unduly pressing on hounds. 
Over Luccoth Moor, across the Exford Road, and away 
in the direction of Oare, hounds ran with unabated speed, 
while pace and want of condition both in horses and 
riders caused the field to change from a closely-packed 
charging squadron to a long-drawn tail. In Weare Wood the 
stag had lain down, and when roused afresh he went away over 
the moor with the pack almost running him in view. Heseemed 
inclined to make for the big Horner woods, but hounds pressed 
him hard, so he swung round, making a big ring on the moor, and 
made for the sea, crossing the Lynton Road near Culbone stables, 
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Copyright 
and went down among the steep cliffs near Culbone Church. 
Here scent failed utterly, and hounds could make nothing of it. 
It was a merry gallop, quite far enough and fast enough for an 
August day, and one and all turned homewards thoroughly 
satisfied with their day’s sport. 

















FROM A... 
SUMMER-HOUSE.@ 
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“HE summer-house is a wonderful 

watch-tower and front stage-box 
for watching the comedies and tragedies of bird and_ insect 
life, and the moods and caprices of the weather. Excellent 
outlook, too, on the beauties of Flora; but Flora is less 
dramatic in her changes than Fauna. At the present 
moment of outlook I‘lora is suffering very sadly from a 
Prolonged thirst. The clouds—even the few that the last weeks 
ave sent over the sky—have given her no refreshment. The 
soil is baked, ready for cracking ; the roses have been blooming 
for a day, only to die down again directly under the rays of the 
scorching sun and the stroke of th 2*ast wind that has not 
tempered the sun’s heat at all, but, on the contrary, has helped 
But now there is a look as if 
the Weather were really going to break; there was some sheet 
lightning, some growling of distant thunder, and even a few 
drops of rain fell as I sat in the watch-tower last night. There is 
no more mysterious phase in Nature than this gathering of the 
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orces of a thunder-storm. There is the dense silence and stillness 
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PARADING THE PACK. Cepyright 
in the air that seems not quite natural, and fills us with an 
apprehension of some dread event that is imminent. Then the 
silence is stirred mysteriously by little airs rustling in the trees— 
airs that seem as if some ghost or spirit were meddling with the 
leaves, for there is no general breath in the air. Generally all 
is stillness and breathlessness, only these little local eddies are 
active. Then there is some growling thunder far away and the 
sheet lightning plays over the horizon, a few big drops come 
splashing down, and that, perhaps, is all. It is all that happened 
last night, though the glass has been going down slowly for 
some days, and it looks as if the weather were really, with great 
difficulty and reluctance, about to break up. 

The thrushes think so. They are out in great numbers on 
the lawn, looking for the worms that the dry weather has kept 
down below for so long. They are not up to the surface yet, 
but it is rather in anticipation of their coming, than with any 
present prospect of catching them, that the thrushes are here. 
But they do find something to peck at from time to time, and 
one mother thrush can even find enough. to give an occasional 
mouthful to a youngster that accompanies her and looks big 
enough to find for itself. Several young robins, too, are busy 
looking for what they may find on the lawn, and a willow-wren, 
searching for insects in the sweet-brier hedge, becomes an object 
of instant wrath to a choleric father robin, who pursues the tiny 
bird furiously, till it is fain to quit its sweet-briers. The present 
ought to be a great year for the insectivorous birds, for it has 
been a great year for the insects, as our gardeners know to their 
cost. It always is so in the hot dry years. The heat favours 
them, and there was not much rain to wash them out of their 
hiding-places while they were in the immature and helpless 
stages. Curiously enough, though the summer has been so warm 
and dry, wasps were late in putting in an appearance. August 
had begun before they were busy even in the Southern Counties. 

The martins are flying low; there have been two of their 
nests against the house this year, and a third was built, but a 
sparrow dispossessed the architects. Against the sparrows we 
wage relentless war, and the gardener mounted a ladder and 
avenged the martins. Now a sparrow pair—perhaps the same 
pair—have built in a water-pipe, and brought out a family to whom 
the parents carry insect food every few minutes. It is just a 
question whether the gardener or the rain will wreak destruction 
on them first, poor babies. They are too destructive to let live 
if we are to live. Just now they are insect-eaters, but all the 
rest of the year “ avian rats,” as Mr. Tegetmeier calls them. In 
a thirsty year like the present all birds will do a deal of harm to 
apples and pears and the larger fruits for the sake of the 
moisture, pecking a hole in them that ruins the whole fruit. It 
is kindness and good policy. to put out a few pans of drinking 
water for them. Every other kind of bird except the avian rat 
we can spare, for they have qualities and tastes that compensate 
for occasional fruit-eating. Besides, we can protect the fruit in 
some measure by netting it. We look vainly for the redeeming 
virtues of the sparrow. 

In spite of the drought and in spite of the insects, it has 
been a good fruit year, good both for the garden produce and 
for the hazel nuts.and blackberries in the hedges ; on the whole, 
an unusually good year for the British agriculturist in the South 
of the kingdom.. In Scotland he has fared less well; but, by 
compensation, the grouse promise to be better than the average. 

A little family of starlings has just settled down insect- 
hunting on the lawn, The young ones are beginning to put on 
the darker plumage of maturity. A month or so ago we were 
harrying the starlings away from the cherry trees. Now we can 
welcome them, for they come to do us guod service as insect- 
eaters. 
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OR folks who live in 
—4{ the world, it is difficult 
to realise the im- 


portance of the functions 
performed by the village 
carrier for those who live out 
of it. He is, in fact, for 
them virtually the only link 
between the world and them- 
selves. Incidentally he takes 
their butter and eggs and 
things to the nearest big 
town, and brings them back 
all that cannot be had at 
the village store in exchange 
for them. 

But, much more than 
that, he is the medium 
through which all the local 
gossip is communicated. 
He knows more of what is 
going on in the country-side 
than any other three men— 
or even women. He is a sort 
of Ulysses in his knowledge 
of men and things, and only 
needs his Homer to make 
him famous, to do him justice. 
He has the right word and 
generally the right counsel for 
every heart—of the young 
man and maiden, of the old 
crone and gaffer. Moving 
as he does among folks of all ages and conditions, he is 
gifted with perpetual youth and perpetual age. He is of the 
same age as him with whom he talks, whosoever it may be, and 
of the same social station, equally at his ease with the squire or 
the squire’s lady as with the village folk. In a consummate 
sense he is a man of the world. 

And he moves about in this world of his with sufficient 
sense of his own importance. He knows that his coming means- 


From Gloom 


E took it without even seeing it, and we were prepared 
\ \ to be disappointed accordingly. My husband and I 
discussed it during our journey. 

*“You see, my dear,” he said, cheerfully, ‘‘ we can’t expect 
much of a place, as we have not had the choosing of it; if you 
send a keeper up to take a shooting for you he enquires about 
the game rather than the house.” 

‘«« Still, we want a fairly comfortable hou se if we are to live 
in it for three months, Jack,” I said. 

“We do,” assented my husband, even more cheerfully ; 
“but I doubt if we shall get it; and we must not forget,” he 
added, sententiously, ‘‘ that life is full of disappointments.” 

“Do you think there will be a garden, Jack?” 

‘“‘Oh, yes, there is almost sure to be a garden. We Scotch 
are a race of gardeners,” he replied. 

As the train passed Carlisle, and tore madly up hill and 
down dale, I sat anticipating. I may be an especially morbid 
and pessimistic woman, but I must own I had misgivings. 
Only once had we taken a grouse moor before (for we generally 
stay with Jack’s people), and then he had chosen it. It is five 
years ago now, but its drawbacks are still green in my memory. 
1 was young and newly married then, and a poor enough house- 
keeper, 1 daresay, and I may have managed especially badly. 
I do not know. I only know that we seemed to live entirely on 
grouse and rabbits, and that whenever I ordered mutton I got a 
message to the effect that they were not killing that week, and 
whenever I ordered beef, one to say they had just killed, but it 
had all been sold. We were ten miles from the nearest sirloin, 
and that only came when I was lucky enough to secure it before 
some veteran housekeeper had had time to forestall me. We 
were generally either short of provisions or I ordered too many, 
and amongst other drawbacks there were no flowers, a cause of 
great grief to me; but rats were plentiful, and it rained all 
day and every day. I never saw so much water, or felt so damp 
and cold in all my life. I determined, however, to try to forget 
my past experiences and look on the best side of things; but as 
the train stopped at the little local station, and I saw the 
waggonette which awaited us looming large out of a heavy mist, 
I shuddered and, involuntarily clutching my husband’s arm, 
murmured, dolefully, ‘‘ Jack, I fear the worst.” 

“Cheer up, old girl,” he replied, giving my arm a sym- 
pathetic squeeze; ‘it will probably be fine to-morrow.” 
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A PERSONAGE IN THE LAND. 
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CARRIER. 
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a deal to all who hear, and by long practice readily recognise, 
the wheels of his approaching car and the footfall of his horse, 
that is only a little less wise than himself. -He knows that hearts 
beat the quicker for his coming, and knows that he is a person of 
wider experience than those amongst whom he comes. Perhaps 
the time of his practical abolition, together with other good old 
survivals of the days before steam was a motor, is at hand; but 
in the meantime he remains A PERSONAGE IN THE Lanp. 


to Brightness. 


My husband is a Scotchman, and he possesses the natural 
characteristic of looking upon the Scotch climate as a fine and 
warm one. It is a happy delusion under which all his com- 
patriots labour, but I may add a delusion that is not shared 
by any other nation in the world. We got into the waggonette 
and began our nine miles’ drive, and I noticed that as we turned 
slowly up the first hill the mist cleared slightly, rolling away 
as suddenly as it probably had come. Jack saw it, too, and said, 
cheerily, ‘‘ There, I told you it was going to be fine,” while I 
looked despondently at the hills and valleys in the distance, 
which were still heavily shrouded with mist. We drove only 
very slowly, for the road was steep and heavy for the horses, 
and a feeling of depression and almost of awe fell upon me during 
our silent progress. On either side, as far as we could see, lay 
huge bleak grass-covered hills, thickly dotted with lamenting 
sheep, and hung here and there with floating masses of mist and 
cloud. There was nothing to be seen for miles and miles 
excepting these mist-laden mountains and the little white sheep- 
hamlets that were dotted far apart. 

At last, however, on turning a bend in the road, we came 
suddenly upon a wood, a dark mass of trees, amongst which firs 
and spruces appeared to be the chief. Our keeper, who was 
seated beside the driver, turned round: ‘ There’s the hoose,” he 
said, laconically, and turned back again. How dark and dismal 
it appeared. I looked at ae and he looked at me, but he was 
determined to be cheerful. ‘Nice and cosy,” he said; but | 
noticed he said it dubiously. ‘‘ Very,” I replied, wich a mirthless 
laugh and a hollow attempt at enthusiasm. ‘So secluded, too,” 
I added, with fine sarcasm, and we drove silently on. 

A few minutes later we stopped at a long white gate—there 
was no attempt at a lodge—and I whispered to Jack, “ Let’s get 
down and see it first by ourselves, and if we are to be grievously 
disappointed, we can bear it better alone.” He laughingly agreed, 
as he helped me out of the waggonette, and we turned slowly up 
the hill that led to our new home. 

I have come to the conclusion that we’ pessimists have but 4 
sad time in the world. Jack is an optimist—he always anticipates 
the best ; and if the best comes his joy is doubled, but if the worst 
has to be faced, he has at least enjoyed the pleasure of anticipation. 
I, on the other hand, always take a gloomy view of the future, aS 
life is more full of ‘“ grey griefs” than ‘green joys.” I have 
often to suffer not only the pangs of anticipation, but those of 
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realisation, and so my sorrows are doubled: while. my joys are 
halved. 

I am still regretting, and always shall regret, my hasty 
conclusions about Dalochan, and I herewith withdraw all the 
uncomplimentary remarks I have ever made, or am ever likely to 
make, about Scotland, with the exception of those I made about 
the climate. 

The house, which, I found on going nearer, stood, as it were, 
in the very heart and centre of a dark wood, had a large open 
space round it, consisting of two tennis courts and a flower garden 
—an ideal flower garden, where French marigolds and tall blue 
lupines stood in welcoming array to greet me, and where late roses 
abounded, and yellow musk filled the damp and chilly air with a 
heavy fragrance. Beyond the garden stood a sheltering row of 
solemn-thinking trees (I am sure trees think, and feel with 
remorse how greatly they must have despised me for my hasty 
remarks). There were great elms, tall Scotch firs, dark spruces, 
and feathery green larches, all standing high and close together, 
ready to protect me from icy winds and depressing mists. 


It is so quiet and secluded here, and so eminently restful 


and soothing, that I love it already, and even now feel at home. 
I love especially the wood, with its dim shady places covered 
with bracken and harebells, and its fir trees in which . the 
cushat-dove mourns all the day long, and I love to sit by the 
loch where the wildfowl live in happy seclusion, or in the old- 
world garden and. well-filled greenhouse, the latter even now a 
glowing mass of waxen begonia flowers. 

There is a peacock here, too, a strutting creature, whose 
gaudy plumage reminds me of some over-dressed parvenu. He 
presents so bizarre an appearance, with his peacock-blue breast 
and his peacock-green tail, his shepherd’s-plaid wings lined with 
brilliant staring yellow ochre. Yet he looks quite happy, and 
pleased with himself and all the world as he walks up and down 
the garden, meekly followed by an admiring and sober-coloured 
spouse, who doubtless thinks him the most beautiful creature on 
God’s earth. 

It is eventide, and I am alone in my garden. Fron the 
eg moorland comes now and again the sudden sound of a 
late shot. 

Poor young grouse! they have escaped the devouring rooks, 
only to become the victims of the Scotsman’s gun. Ah! well, 
it is an easy death, and they have had a happy summer, if a 
short one. It is useless for me to indulge in mock sentiment for 
their fate while I am so ready to eat their tender flesh. 

Eventi:le is always a solemn hour to me, and especially so 
to-day. An almost tragic silence reigns, and as I stand listening 
to the faint rustling noises that every now and then break the 
stillness, I feel almost as though I were quite alone in the 
darkening world. A squirrel is springing nimbly from bough to 
bough over my head, and a plover is complaining loudly on his 
homeward journey. Now and again little sounds of wind and 
wing sigh softly through the pine trees, and the shadows are 
falling rapidly. , 

The wood is growing darker and darker, and as I stand 
here in the evening stillness, I forget for a moment life’s frets 
and jars, and feel ashamed of all my petty feelings of pessimism. 
Alone, in the gathering darkness, | murmur to myself a little 
happy resolution to try to be more hopeful in the future, and to take 
a less grumbling and morbid view of life, and as I step once more 
into the open space around the house, which is still bright with 
the soft reflection of the sunset’s afterglow, I feel cheered and 
contented, and all my gloomy fears of future sadness and sorrow 
fade slowly away into a distant dreamland. R. NEIsu. 
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[To THE EpiTor oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.”] 
Sir,—Last winter I had a great disappointment. I had laid down a rink, for 
curling, of concrete, with about halfan inch of water over it, and had every hope 
that it would give me good curling after two nights or so of moderate frost, 
When all would be frozen solid ; but instead of that I found that the concrete 
bottom itself all cracked up in consequence of the frost beneath—at least, I 
imagine that to have been the cause. In any case the thing was a complete 


failure, and my present object in writing to you is to ask whether you or any of 


Your.readers in so many different parts of the world can tell me the reason of the 
ailure, and how to prevent it another time. This is scarcely the season of the 
ae for curling, but it is time now to be making preparations in view of the 
i er. If you could throw some light on this matter, I think it might be of 
€rest to others besides myself, for many in the South are learning to be fond of 
the “roaring game.”—LONDON Scor. 
[London Scot” does not give us very definite information from which to 
hose the trouble in his curling rink ; he does not tell us, for instance, the 
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depth of concrete that he put down for the water to lie on. It is almost 
certain, however, from the foundation breakinz up in the frost, that this 
happened, as he supposes, from the contracting and expanding forces at work 
beneath it, and further it is pretty certain that this was due to h’'s not putting 
down a sufficient depth of the concrete at the outset. From a little experience 
of these artificial rinks, so to call them, we are inclined to think that at least 
Ift. of concrete should be laid. We have seen many failures owing to 
insufficient depth, but never a considerable failure where the depth has beea 
such as we indicate. At best, however, these rinks are troublesome to keep in 
order, and though it is true that a two nights’ frost will give a curling surface on 
them, whereas a six nights’ hard frost might be needed to make a natural rink 
available, still the game on these solid ice-covered concrete blocks is never the 
same as the game with elastic water beneath the ice. There is not the same 
‘‘give” in the ice, thé stonés dd not go with the same-delightful smoothness, 
and, above all, there is not that same thrilling sound that has caused the game, 
played on the natural rink, to be called, as our correspondent says, the 
“roaring game.” Still, the artificial rink gives curling of a kind when the 
natural rink would give none at all, and it is, perhaps, ungenerous to criticise too 
closely the gift that is, 
so far, good.—ED. ] 

A SUMMER-HOUSE. 
(To THE EDIToR.] 
Sir,—Of the many 
pleasant features of 
Country LIFE, gardens 
and their appurtenances 
form, I think, an especial 
and new delight. I do 
not remember any article 
on summer-houses 
alone, but I thought it 
might be of interest to 
your readers to see 
a picture of a summer- 
house which I have 
erected to my own 
design. The idea is, of 
course, Japanese, and in 
its position, with red- 
— ’ ri | lacquered pillars, black 
pa na ed ee ae _ roof, and brightly- 
’ : painted eaves, it recalls, 
I think, very. happily 

~ se ee lin chaja (tea-house).— 
ie ee, J. Hastincs Duncan, 


THE GENTIANELLA AND GENTIANA VERNA. 
[To THE EpIToR oF ‘* COUNTRY LIFE.” ] 

S1r,—Will you kindly give me some information about growing these two 
beautiful Alpine flowers? I find-that they are very troublesome to manage.—S. D. 

[G. acaulis is the botanical name of the Gentianella, and those who envy 
their neighbours’ success with this. glorious Alpine must remember that 
successful culture is due to a suitable natural soil. A well-drained, gritty 
loam is almost essential, and anything approaching stagnation fatal. It 
is annoying to find that perhaps in some little garden this tufted plant 
will form a perfect mat of growth, creeping. even over the walk edge, 
and elsewhere it promptly dies away, - Intense blue is the true colour 
of the Gentianella. It varies, however, naturally, some almost white, 
others pink-tinted, but the deep blue is the most beautiful of all the 
varieties. As fascinating and intense’in. colour is the blue of the Vernal Gentian 
(Gentiana verna), which. is very troublesome to establish. The Rev. 
Wolley-Dod, of Edge Hall, Malpas, writing in the Garden last year about this 
Alpine flower, mentions that it requires made soil to a depth of 1ft, or more, 
and even with that there are few gardens in which it will last more than four or 
five years without being renewed from seed or from the nursery. It wants well 
watering in, dry weather through.the summer, and warm, wet winters are 
unfavourable to it. In many of its native places it is probably frozen every 
night whilst in flower. The seedlings should be planted in trays, and the 
contents of the trays, when two or three years old, turned out entire in spring 
into the place they are to occupy permanently. If planted out in autumn, the 
frosts of winter push the plants out of the ground.—Ep.] 
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BLUE FLOWERS. 
(To THE Epiror oF ‘‘CountTrRY LIFE.”] 

S1r,—In your issue of August 5th you give a short list of blue flowers, among 
which I do not see any mention of convolvulus minor, Salvia patens, 
myosotis, nemophila, blue cornflower, blue agapanthus lily, and blue squill. 
Less showy but very brilliant in colour are borage and the blue pimpernel, both 
of which grow wild in South Italy, and are well worthy of finding a home in 
our English flower gardens; the former one finds relegated to the kitchen 
garden.—Dora E, BuLWER, Haslemere. 

[Another correspondent suggests Catananche czeiulea, a flower with which 
we are by no means in love. The writer of the article has certainly omitted a 
good many blue flowers, but we hardly think he meant the list to be complete, 
or to contain the more obvious varieties. The reason why borage is so often 
confined to the kitchen garden is that it is impatient of discipline, and obeys too 
implicitly the command to replenish the earth. —ED.] 


PLANTING A MOUND, ROSES, ETC. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘*CounTrRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—Please help me with my mixed border, of which I send you a rough 
sketch. The pond is surrounded with trees, so that there will not be much 
sun. Will you tell me the best: flowers to plant, and whether the irises you 
recently recommended would be suitable? If so, where can I get them? and 
any other hints will be valued. We prefer zood colour effect. Can you recom- 
mend me any new roses-for the new rose bed, The soil here is clay, climate 
mild and damp. The roses have been planted a long time, and several plants 
look as though they required to be maved, so I propose in the autumn to take 
them all up and prepare a fresh bed and replant. Can you give me the best 
idea as to how to arrange same and not interfere with the herbaceous border, 
which has'only been planted three years? We have a pond in the garden 
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about 3oft. long, and we have decided to fill up the centre of it, after draining the 
water away altogether, and make the centre as a sort of rockery with a 
walk all round. —CHESTER. 

ithe following hardy plants would be suitable for your rock garden or 
raised motind, and would flower at the same time as the irises. The irises 
mentioned in CountTrY LIFE would be very suitable. Choose columbines, 
monkshood (Aconitum Napellus bicolor), achillea The Pearl, delphiniums, 
gaillardias, peach-leaved bellflower (Campanula persicifolia and varieties), the 
Eastern poppy, Papaver bracteatum (Livermere variety), Shirley poppies, single 
and double pzonies, pyrethrums, evening primroses, scarlet lychnis, day-lilies 
(Hemerocallis), pinks, and such flowering shrubs as Berberis Darwini, lilacs, 
the beautiful white Marie Legray, and the dark-coloured Souv. de Louis Spath, 
the double-flowered cherries, the delightful little Pyrus Malus floribunda and 
its varieties Atrosanguinea and Scheideckeri, guelder rose, mock orange 
(Philadelphus), weigelas, Pyrus japonica, Kalmia latifolia, rhododendrons, 
azaleas, Cytisus praecox and the variety Andreanus, Scotch and Japanese roses, 
and some of the beautiful single kinds, such as the Penzance briars, Carmine 
Pillar, Austrian briars, etc., also moss and other summer roses. We think a 
star-shaped bed might be made for the roses by taking away some of the grass. 
Or if the mixed border does not extend to the tennis-court boundary, a 
serpentine border could be formed with little trouble. If you have a diamond- 
shaped bed, a few dwarf standard roses would look well in the centre; or if the 
border is chosen, a row or hedge of pretty roses like Camoens or Mme. L. 
Messimy could be planted as a boundary. A border of roses would be a 
pleasing feature in front of the shrubs, and none are better for this purpose than 
the common pink monthly, Armosa, or crimson China. A few good kinds to add 
to your somewhat old collection would be Caroline Testout, Mrs. W. J. Grant, 
Mrs. J. Laing, Helen Keller, Clio, Viscountess Folkestone, Mme. Hoste, 
Marie Van Houtte, Mme. E. Resal, Souv. de C. Guillot, Enchantress, Mme. 
Abel Chatenay, Mme. Lambard, Marquise Litta, Maman Cochet (pink and 
white varieties), and Mme. Cadeau Ramey. —Eb. ] 

TREATMENT OF ALSTRCEMERIAS. 
{To THE EpIToR OF ‘* CounTRY LIFE.”} 

S1r,—I shall be much obliged if you will let me know how to treat alstroemeria 
roots which flowered in the greenhouse last winter. Shall I 1epot them, and if 
so, when? Also, what should I do with pots of Lilium auratum which have 
only just finished blooming in conservatory ?—KENT. 

(These beautiful tuberous-rooted plants succeed much better planted out of 
doors than in pots. Autumn is the best time to 
plant them out, for then their fleshy roots are 
not injured. The roots should be planted about 
10in. deep in a light yet rich loam, and they 
require an abundance of water when growing. If 
the winter is very severe, cover the ground over 
the roots with leaves or short manure. We 
presume you are referring to the coramoner alstree- 
merias (A, aurea and others), for A. Pelegrina, the 
Lily of the Incas, is a very handsome pot plant, 
the white variety in particular, and must be 
planted in a very warm, sheltered, but sunny spot 
in the open. If you wish to grow the alstroemeria 
roots in the greenhouse, pot them on, and whilst 
this tropical weather lasts keep them in the open, 
removing to the greenhouse when frosts are near. 
The Lilium auratum bulbs that have just finished 
flowering should be placed in their pots upon 
some coal ashes and water gradually withheld. 
About November shake the bulbs out and store in 
some dry sawdust and filre in a frame, or quite 
cool and dry cellar or outhouse until spring, 
when the bulbs can again be repotted.—EDb. ] 

ANOTHER NAAMAN. 

[To THE Epiror or ‘*CountrY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—Being a subscriber to your valuable journal, I read with interest the 
description of the sale of Mr. Blunt’s Arabs in the July 15th number. _ It 
occurred to me that your readers might care to know that the interest in Arab 
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horses is rapidly growing in the United States. I enclose a photograph of my 
three year old red chestnut stallion Naaman (named a full year before Mr. 
Blunt’s colt Naaman was foaled), He is 15h. 2in. high, and as fine an Arab as 
can be found in this part of the world. I also enclose a photograph of his four 
year oid full sister Naarah, a chestnut sorrel measuring 15h. Their pedigree is 
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as follows: Dam Nazli—Naomi, Maidan; sire Anezah—Naomi, Leopard ; 
showing them to be descended from the Arabs Maidan and Naomi, both of 
whom were first taken to England from the East, Maidan finally becoming the 
property of the Hon. Miss Dillon, and Naomi coming to America. The stallion 
Leopard was presented to General U. S. Grant by Sultan Abdul Hamed II. 
of Turkey, and came to America in 1897. I hope you will have frequent 
articles on the Arab, as we look to Englar.d for much of our information on this 
interesting subject.—HERMAN Hoopes, West Chester, Penn. 


A FEED OF CORN. 
(To Tue Epiror oF *‘ Country LIFE.”] 
Sir,—Referring to your answer to “*H. B. L..” in your issue of July 22nd, 
I think it will be found that in the ordinary acceptation of the term a ‘feed 
of corn,” when baiting at an inn or _ livery 
stable, is considered to be a ‘ quartern,” z.2., a 
quarter of a peck; thus, four feeds a day would 
come to the allowance you recommend, viz., rolb. 
—F. Howarp. 
PUFF-BALLS. 
[To THE Epitror oF ‘* CountTRY LIFE.”] 
Sir,—This extraordinary specimen of the fungus 
which, as children, we used to call a ‘ puff-ball,” 
was found growing in a bed of azaleas at 
Hylands, near Chelmsford. It weighed 6lb. all 
but half an ounce, and measured 42in. round. I 
enclose a photograph of it, hoping you may find 
room for it in your paper.—EDITH SUTTON. 
FISH IN THE LONDON THAMES. 
[To THE Eprror oF ‘* CouNTRY LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—Though the quantity of water flowing over 
Teddington Weir into the tidal Thames is now 
only one-third of what it was before the water 
companies were allowed to take their fill from the 
Thames, the increased purity of the tidal water 
in the London river itself has been shown by the 
fact that though this has been one of the driest and 
hottest summers on record, there has been absolutely 
no smell from the river-bed when exposed at low tide. I sat on a lawn by 
the river-side most evenings between May and the middle of July, and noticed 
no unpleasant odour whatever. Being anxious to see how the fish were 
standing the heat and low supply of land water, I employed two of the last of 
the London net fishermen to throw their nets just below Chiswick Eyot, on the 
north boundary of what was the Bishop of London’s Fishery, on the evening of 
July 25th. They soon returned with ninety-one fish, including roach, dace, 
eels, barbel, bream, and sme'ts. The fish were of good size, and in excellent 
condition. The flounders are not yet back above London Bridge, but there are 
plenty below Greenwich.—C. J. Cornisu. 
WREN AND GREEN CATERPILLARS. 
[To THE Eptrror oF “Country LIFE.”] 
S1tr,—By way of evidence in favour of our smill birds and of the service they 
do us in our gardens, may I be allowed to mention the case of a wren that has 
built a nest in a summer-house in our garden? The nest is of heather thatch, 
and inside, at the apex of the roof, the little bird has enlarged a_ natural 
crevice of the thatching work, and therein built herself one of the typical 
round nests, coated and adorned with moss, etc. She will go backwards and 
forwards to this nest without paying any attention to people sitting chatting in 
the summer-house ; and the thing that has specially interested us is seeing the 
immense number of times that she brings small grubs and citerpillars to her 
young. brood in a very short space of time. About four times in romin, 
seems to be her rate of furnishing them with this provender, almost always in 
the shape of sma!l green caterp.llars. These are most destructive to the foliage, 
especially in a year of drought like the present, when there has been no rain to 
wash out the leaves. But how she finds them at the rate she does is extraordinary. 
Of course it may be that both parents, male and femile, are taking 4 
part in the work, but it certainly looks as if it was the same bird each 
time. All day long, up to a late hour in the eveninz, and no doubt with the 
first light of dawn, this goes on; and, going on at the rate of four catet- 
pillars in 1omin., it is easily seen that a little of this work would make 4 
big hole in the caterpillar supply of a garden. Ii the perpetual warfare 
that goes on between the bird-lovers and those who deem that the birds 
eat more good things than they save for us, I am in hopes that this 
letter may furnish a little additional ammunition for the camp of the 
former. —SUSSEX. 





